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Looking to the future in Uganda: a woman of Buganda with her child (see page 739) 
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INVESTMENT- 


Do you find it hard to save? : : de ; 
Many people do—especially when they save at irregular intervals, and with 1 no clear ideas on how to invest their e 

savings. i oa. 
sit DESIGNED FOR YOU Ki, ss . a Soa ta 9 
; That’s why a special Save-and-Prosper plan has been designed to make saving easy and promeabie for you. “And it’s 
been designed for one of the most outstanding of all unit trusts... Investment-Trust-Units. : 


ee 


FACTS ABOUT INVESTMENT-TRUST-UNITS SS ar 
Investment-Trust-Units are outstanding for two simple reasons :— fe esi a ee 
(1) Their funds are invested in over a hundred investment trust companies. : Shag ace 
(2) Each of these trust companies has been deriving income—and ag + appreciation—from a wide range of 5 
investments in carefully selected industrial concerns. : 1 5, ST 
Every holder of these units enjoys a regular income, and a good chance of capital apprecation—and his. money is” 
‘ = 


widely distributed by the most skilled investors. Ve ee 
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| WHY IT PAYS TO BUY REGULARLY . Mee, <2 pe wate 5A a7 
es We believe that in the long term prosperity will increase—and with it the value of Jnvestment-Tzust- Units But in 

4 _ the short run, their value can go down as well as up—thus making spasmodic buying and selling a little risky. The. 
Pain! safest plan is to buy units regularly, month after month. ‘These savings will then buy more units. when the oa es eek 
are low than when prices are high; and there’s less danger of the investor buying ony at high prices. ee. 


me START NOW 


So you can see—Inyestment-Trust-Units’ Save-and- 
Prosper plan has two great advantages. It makes saving 
automatic and profitable. And it’s so easy . . . just a matter 
of instructing your bank to make regular monthly pay- 
ments of as little as £1 to Investment-Trust-Units. 

Why not start now ? Post the coupon below, and you will 
receive full details of Investment-Trust-Units’ Save- 
and-Prosper Plan. 
Remember, there is no simpler way to save and prosper 
than with Investment-Trust-Units . . . a member of the 
Save- -and-Prosper Group of Unit Trusts, the largest 
group of unit trusts in Great oes managing total 
ands eetecdine oe 000, 000. 
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GANDA is going to get something near to internal 


| Many British territories have already reached or passed 
this stage in their constitutional development. Never- 
: theless the Uganda case is astonishingly different. In almost all 
3 = other British territories constitutional advances are conceded under 
pressure from nationalist leaders who are so strongly supported 
_ that they compel attention. But in Uganda, in solitary contrast, 
Rettf-covernment is coming in the absence of strong nationalist 
leaders and parties. In Uganda, paradoxically, it is not nationalism 
which has stimulated self-government. On the contrary, a major 


constitutional advance is being whe in order to help 
2 _ stimulate nationalism. — 


In most British territories in Africg. including Kenya. and 
_ Tanganyika, three separate developments have coincided: first, 
a the appearance of a deep and widespread hostility towards 
: colonial rule; second, a social revolution which undermines the 
authority of traditional chiefs and brings forward a vigorous and 
politically ambitious class of detribalized Africans; and, third, 
_ the growth of powerful nationalist parties, Together these three 
factors have made colonial rule difficult, but if the third factor, 

3 ganized political nationalism, is there, then at least there are 
aders with real popular authority to whom power can be handed 
er. But the appearance of strong national parties is not 
evitable. Hostility to foreign rule need not issue into an effective 
tionalism. It may also be expressed by atavistic gestures of 
nce or by backward-looking assertions of tribalism. Where 
happens the’ colonial power has the depressing choice of 
staying on in an atmosphere of growing hostility or leaving 
‘ore there are the national leaders and national loyalties capable 
the territory together. ii is Dearly the choice that 
faces i in Uganda. 
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self-government next year. This has a familiar ring. 
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CRANF ORD PR ATT on tribalism and nationalism in Uganda 


One factor in this failure of nationalism is undoubtedly the — 
realization in Uganda that Britain genuinely intends to bring ~ 
about self-government. Nationalists cannot convince Uganda 
Africans that they will get independence only by uniting and 
fighting for it, Indeed, the politicians have not convinced them- 
selves. Instead, they divide, quarrel, and manceuvre to be sure 
that they, rather than their rivals, will enjoy the power which they 
recognize will in any case soon fall into African hands. Q hy: 

In Tanganyika this expectation of early self-government had. 
completely opposite results. Politicians hastened to join the 
dominant party as the most likely way of winning a share of 


‘future power. For a brief period it looked as if this process was 
‘developing in Uganda. In 1955 the Uganda National Congress 


‘was certainly stronger than any similar movement in either Kenya 


-or Tanganyika. For a short time it succeeded in spreading its 


organization widely in Uganda and it attracted many of the 
ablest of the politically minded educated Africans. Yet five years 


later it had lost the support of most of them, it had ceased to be 


a force in several of the most important areas of Uganda and it 
had been undermined by three separate splits among its leaders. 
Many factors contributed to the failure of the Congress: it was 
extremely badly led, it never built up a solid party organization, 
its task was made more difficult by the lack of a common African 
language and by the relatively small size of the urban African 
population. But fundamentally what has happened is that 
nationalism has been defeated by a force stronger than nationalism 
itself: tribalism. 

The defeat was sustained in Buganda, the large tribal kingdom 
which forms part of the larger Protectorate of Uganda. The people 
of Buganda are not only the largest tribe in the Protectorate, they 
are also the wealthiest, the best educated, and the best organized. 
Moreover, both the political and commercial capitals of Uganda 
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are in Buganda. It is just not possible for a nationalist movement 
to be a unifying political force in Uganda if it does not win 
sizeable support inside Buganda. 

Five years ago there was an umeasy balance of power in 
Buganda between the nationalist politicians who held four of 
the five Buganda seats on the Protectorate’s Legislative Council 
and the tribal politicians who ignored national politics but con- 
trolled the subordinate tribal government of Buganda. This was 
a momentary truce between unreconciled rivals, not an agreed 
division of power. The tribal politician cherishes and depends 
upon tribal loyalties, upon autonomy for the tribal government, 
and upon the rights of the tribal ruler, and this threatens the 
authority and unity of the nation-wide institutions which are the 
nationalists’ main concern. This ug 
is nothing new. Struggles be- : 
tween nationalists and tribalists 
are a common feature in the rise 
of African nationalism in most 
territories, But in Buganda tri- 
balism won. 

Buganda is a large and well 
organized tribal kingdom with a 
long history of political in- 
dependence under the rule of its 
traditional monarch, the Kaba- 
ka. Since the declaration of 
British protection in 1894 little 
has challenged tribal loyalties 
and tribal pride and much has 
reinforced it. The Baganda 
people of Uganda were the first 
tribe to be intensely evangelized, 
the first to earn sizable incomes 
from cash crops, the first to 
receive medical services. For a 
long time schools were concen- 
trated in Buganda. 

British policy has reinforced 
this again. Although the Agree- 
ment with Buganda in 1900 
conceded wide powers to the 
British, it also left a measure of 
internal autonomy to the Bu- 
ganda Government. More im- 
portant, it left intact the tribal 
self-respect of the Baganda. 
Yhey have always claimed and 
felt that they are a tribal state, 
an ally of the British rather than 
a conquered people. The British 
did not challenge this ‘ tribal 
state ° view of Buganda. They, no less than the Baganda, regarded 
the institutions of the Protectorate Government as a British affair; 
both agreed that African political and administrative activity 
should occur only at the tribal level. 

British policies since the war, though perhaps not quite so 
wittingly, have continued to hinder the growth of a Uganda-wide 
nationalism. Africans were brought on to the Protectorate Legisla- 
tive Council only very slowly, and until recently they were care- 
fully selected and solidly pro-British. Moreover, these men, who 
were to represent over 6,000,000 Africans, were matched by an 
equal number of Asians and Europeans who spoke for communi- 
ties of 55,000 and 8,000 persons respectively. Many Africans 
feared that the Government intended to build this balanced 
representation permanently into the political constitution of 
Uganda. In fact, this probably was official policy until as late as 
1953. But whether well founded or not, it was the fear of this that 
made Africans all the more suspicious of national institutions, and 
all the more reliant upon their tribal institutions for they at least 
genuinely reflected the African character of Uganda. 

When Sir Andrew Cohen became Governor in 1952 he 
attempted to reverse the anti-nationalist bias of past decades. 
Sir Andrew was, in effect, Uganda’s foremost nationalist. He was 
aware that there were not many years of colonial rule remaining 
and he had an urgent sense of the need to build the institutions 
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The Kabaka of Buganda, Mutesa II, at the opening of the new parlia- 
ment building in Kampala in 1956. On the left is Sir Andrew Cohen, 
then Governor of Uganda 
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and to train the men that might be able to hold Uganda together 
after independence. A basic reform was obviously to increase 
African representation in the legislature. In this he was hindered 
by the fixed racial proportions which were a feature of the legisla- 
tive councils of all three of the East African territories. His first 
reforms did increase African participation, but did so without 
altering the old ratio between African, European, and Asian 
representative members. African response was understandably 
slight. As long as this racial balance was insisted on, neither 
nationalists nor the Governor could stimulate much African 
interest in the central legislature. 

But Sir Andrew Cohen was hindered by a second factor that 
was soon to prove even more important. He was trying to focus 

' = os African political ambitions on 

national rather than tribal insti- 
tutions. The Kabaka of Buganda 
was quick to realize that if this 
policy succeeded it would in- 
evitably weaken tribal loyalties 
and thus jeopardize his own 
position as a tribal ruler. The 
result was the crisis in 1953. 
This became very complex but 
the main issue was a threat by 
the Kabaka to oppose publicly 
Buganda’s participation in the 
central legislature. The deporta- 
tion of the Kabaka in October 
1953 was no solution. Africans 
were deeply offended and 
angered, and eighteen months of 
political crisis followed. Finally, 
after much bargaining, a new 
Buganda Agreement was nego- 
tiated; the intense tribal agita- 
tion for the return of the Kabaka 
was rewarded, and Kabaka 
Mutesa II returned in triumph. 
As part of the bargain the 
Baganda agreed to end their 
boycott of the Protectorate 
Legislative Council and the con- 
stitution of the Buganda Govy- 
ernment was reformed to turn 
the Kabaka into a constitutional 
monarch and to increase the 
powers and autonomy of the 
new Buganda Government. 

From all this arose an im- 
portant paradox: by securing 
internal democracy inside Bu- 
ganda and Buganda elections to the Legislative Council, Sir 
Andrew Cohen had cleared a constitutional path for the nationalist 
parties to rise to influence; but politically he had made this rise 
to influence much more difficult because the immediate result of 
the deportation was an even stronger and more exclusive Buganda 
tribalism. The indirect effects were just as disadvantageous to 
nationalism. The crisis freed the new Buganda ministers and chiefs. 
of the most important liability that elsewhere in Africa has caused 
the political defeat of so many powerful chiefs. They could not be 
accused of being the timid willing agents of imperial rule. They 
had in fact opposed the British and had won the return of the 
deported Kabaka. The people could therefore be loyal to their 
tribal leaders and fiercely anti-colonial, a combination of senti- 
ments not usually possible. Moreover Buganda is just big enough 
and wealthy enough for many of her people to believe that they, 
if necessary, could be independent on their own. The nationalists 
were thus robbed of-the twin slogans of anti-colonialism and inde- 
pendence, a monopoly which normally is their most telling weapon 
against the chiefs. Paes 

The tribal politicians of the Buganda Government had further 
overwhelming advantages over the nationalist parties: they con- 
trolled a government with important functions, substantial 
revenues, and a real degree of internal autonomy. In contrast the 
nationalist parties had little revenue, little influence, no patronage — 
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and were without the backing of any government. It is 
small wonder that they lost out. Between 1955 and 1958 
the tribal politicians in control of the Buganda Govern- 
ment mobilized their political resources and overwhelmed 
the nationalists. Some national politicians were attracted 
back into tribal politics; others were forced out of 
Buganda politics by fairly crude abuses of official power. 
For example, Joseph Kiwanuka, then Secretary-General 
of the Uganda National Congress, was accused of plot- 
ting to murder the Kabaka and was sentenced to five 
years hard labour by the Kabaka’s Principal Court. On 
appeal to the High Court the case was swiftly dismissed. 
The Chief Justice in his judgment commented severely 
on the lack of any reliable evidence to justify the con- 
viction. But no doubt more timid souls drew the moral 
that it was dangerous to oppose the Buganda Government. 

Having eliminated the political force of most of their 
Baganda nationalist rivals, the ministers of Buganda then 
pushed to the limit their claims to full autonomy. By 
lengthy legal controversy they have held up the election 
of the five Baganda members of the Legislative Council 
for two years; the controls of the Protectorate Govern- 
ment over Buganda have been as narrowly limited as 
possible. Finally, in December 1958, they requested that 
British protection should be entirely withdrawn from 
Buganda so that Buganda could be a fully independent tribal state. 

It will not do to treat this merely as an unfortunate revival of 
archaic sentiments. Underlying it are the real and understandable 
fears of the people of Buganda that their institutions and their 
interests will be abused in an independens Uganda in:which they 
will be a disliked minority. Yet one consideration should caution 
the supporters of this present extreme tribalism in Buganda. In the 
not too distant future Kenya, Tanganyika, and much of Uganda 
will be ruled by African nationalists. Despite their immediate 
successes it is hard to see how the rulers of Buganda can have any 
long-term security save through a modus vivendi with African 
nationalism. As this point is not entirely lost upon the present 
leaders in Buganda there is still ground for some hope that a 
constitutional settlement may be reached that would be acceptable 
to both tradionalist and nationalist. It is a thin hope, but with so 
many grounds for pessimism it is worth mentioning. 

Outside Buganda political parties have fared a little better. But 
nowhere is there a single nationalist party with real compelling 
political power. Instead there are several parties each the serious 
opponent of the other and none able to become a unifying rather 
than a dividing force in Uganda politics, Also in most districts, 


Drying coffee berries, one of Uganda’s principal exports 
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A voter receiving her ballot paper at a polling station near Lira, Uganda, during 
elections for the Legislative Council in 1958 


and particularly in the three smaller tribal kingdoms, tribalism 
is still the more important force. Yet everywhere hostility to 
British rule is on the increase. Britain may now be faced with 
the depressing alternatives of staying on in an atmosphere of 
increasing hostility, which would offer no prospects of any easier 
solution at a later date, or of withdrawing now while there are 
grave dangers that the unity of Uganda would quickly be 
shattered by tribal and party rivalries. If this dilemma is to be 
removed, means must be found to break the preoccupation with 
tribal politics and to stimulate the growth of powerful national 
parties. This is why the recent constitutional committee has recom- 
mended a dramatic constitutional advance. It would be a gamble, 
but the Report argues well that it is a necessary one. 

Sir Frederick Crawford, now Governor, has not been enthusiastic 
about these recommendations. He has not accepted the proposals 
for universal suffrage or for a chief minister and a cabinet 
responsible to the legislature rather than an executive council 
which he, the Governor, would choose. But he has agreed to go 
ahead with an elected majority in the Legislative Council. The 
gamble is still to be tried though the stakes are to be a litte lower. 

Even if nationalism and the parties are both strengthened, two 
fundamental problems would still remain. 
A constitutional settlement of the relation- 
ship between Buganda and Uganda must 
be negotiated which will be acceptable to 
the traditionalists and to the nationalists. 
Tribalism cannot be willed or bullied away. 
Nor can it be ignored. Unless there is an 
early~ settlement of Buganda’s political 
future, Uganda will move towards its inde- 
pendence with an unresolved division that 
could quickly destroy all hope of a unified 
peaceful development. 

Finally, it seems certain that Uganda will 
have three or more fairly weak parties in the 
first years of her independence. The experi- 
ence of other British territories in Africa 
and Asia is that the Westminster parlia- 
mentary model will break down in a newly 
free territory that lacks a strong majority 
party. It would be sad if Uganda were to 
be launched into independence with a form 
of democratic institution which, British or 
not, is very likely to prove inappropriate 
and unworkable. 

Obviously, a great deal of optimism is 
required to predict a stable or tranquil 
future for Uganda in the next few years. 
It is, I regret, more than I can muster, 

—Third Programme 


N one of his funniest numbers Peter Sellers i is ay off the 
pompous politician ‘It is our right’, we hear him saying, 
‘nay, our duty, to take our firm stand on this matter’. And 

if you do not trust Sellers as a guide to political language, 

you have only to pick up a newspaper and read its editorial, or 
the report of some speech, to see this phrase constantly qecurring. 


It was, for instance, according to the Prime Minister, our right 


and our duty’ to send our troops into Jordan in the summer of 


1958; and such an explanation was clearly intended to allay any 
possible doubt about the legitimacy and the justice of our action. — 


There are two things to be said about this. In the first place, 
those of us who are inclined to be sceptical about taking the 
platform utterances of public men at their face value may want 


to laugh the whole thing off as rhetorical exaggeration; and we ~ 


can perhaps say that such language is justifiable in the circum- 
stances, since the job of these proclamations is not so much to 
persuade unbelievers by advancing good reasons as to engage their 
sympathy in the most effective way. This, we might argue, is the 
function of political terms. 


Then—and this is the second line of defence—it i is pete 


suggested that rights and duties are in any case correlative: that 
my right over you entails your duty towards me, and vice versa. 
My right to your services, for example, when I have employed 
you, entails your duty to work for me. So that, provided we do 
not look too closely into the matter, we can comfortably go on 
assuming that the language of rights and duties is a good way of 
discussing a wide range of our political problems; not only 
national questions like where we can send our troops, but a whole 
host of vexed issues between the state and the citizen as well. 


Because it seems to me that the misuse of these terms lies behind ~ 


many of the muddles and frustrations in contemporary political 
thinking, I want to examine them more closely. What I am going 
to suggest is that rights and duties, far from being happy play- 
mates to be paraded amidst cheers on every platform, are in fact 
in their political contexts opposed to one anotier, and cee: 
become fossilized there. 


f 


Roots in Roman Law 
But before I can do this, I ought fica to entice the areas in 


which, I think, we can perfectly legitimately talk about rights and 
duties. In this way I shall hope to show all the more strongly 


the dangers of abusing them in political contexts. We need have 


no hesitation, then, in recognizing that this terminology is par- 
ticularly appropriate in legal language, for discussing such matters 
as contracts. The term has its roots in Roman law, and is con- 
cerned originally with titles to property: there were absolute 
rights, and contingent rights, depending upon the strength of the 
owner’s claim. This language is still valid: we can, for instance, 
in a contract where one party agrees to deliver goods to another 
by a certain date, and to receive payment on delivery, properly 
say that reciprocal rights and duties are thus created. Any breach 


of contract would properly be treated by a court of law as a 


failure to fulfil a specific duty, one that has been knowingly and 
voluntarily undertaken; and in adjudicating the matter, damages 


_ would rightly be awarded on this principle. 


With this I have not the slightest quarrel. But it is the con- 
tinuing tendency to use the language of Tights and duties in 
political language, where it merely fogs the issues at stake 


with a blanket of irrelevant morality, that I want to examine and. 
criticize. Enormous energy is being spent at the moment, par-~ 


ticularly within the ranks of the Labour Party, to work out afresh 


what political principles are valid for the nineteen-sixties; and 


so far the attempts to reach a solution and provide a solid basis 
SOs political principles are, I would argue, frustrated by this 
_ failure to take account of the misuse of these two concepts, rights 


and duties. Mr. Gaitskell, by ee ene Clause IV, a 


> 
« Dea’ 


_ cerned to rescue seit discuss sion f from i bis 7 
oo 


something equally fundamenta 


“the idea that people had things called rights which could not be 


of 1805, directed against the infant trade unions, were framed in er 


whch led, as he Fae! — 


have staunched he wounds - 
show, this is only a temporary slate. Tf 


Influence of John Locke Se ci 
First, Somerepa ie vents 


ieee ‘the idea. a oct era i 
undermine the Divine Right (with no ‘s”) of Kings, a 
and self-evident el” 
replace it. So his famous list of ‘ civil interests’, o 
houses, furniture and chattels, became for his conte 
were passing the Bill of Rights an expression ‘of. the 
assumptions. > “4te) 
When you have passed Rousseau and reached the eri nel at 
Declaration of Independence, the phrase ‘inalienable rights’ —_ 
makes its most historic appearance. Tom Paine further popular- 
ized the idea, so that with the first blush of oe French Revolution, ‘ 
when, as Wordsworth said, x eRe 


Reason first beaen to assert her Riches: hs 2 eS ee ahi ee * =. 


taken away from them had become ingrained. You might kill — od 
another man, and so take away his life, but you could not cee 
him of his right to his life. This assumption, as much as any — 
humaner reason, influenced the abolition of duelling in England; ash, 
a man, it was felt, could not forfeit his inalienable right 1 to life. - 
The rights principle first revealed its limitations in the class 
struggles of the early nineteenth century. The Combination Acts — 


the belief that there could logically be no legitimate claim that — 
conflicted with the employer’s natural right to lay down terms of i ‘ 


employment for the hands that he engaged. The straightforward — 


belief in unassailable rights, which had seemed appropriate when — 
Locke had framed it for a simpler age, was no longer applicable, 
Even in 1960 the idea that civil rights are fundamental and 
unassailable is still much alive. Above all, in the : 
“ opportunity state’. Its watchword is ‘ property-owning 
racy’, and its recent great battlefield was Crichel Down. The 
upon "which it rests is that if everybody owns things, this will — 
prevent the creeping paralysis of socialism ; and by | 
play of rea “actor of Rosie it hedges 
: Rig! 


ae at San them is that hee ate and ee 
threatened, ignored, or Bas ed, Pe can soitel e 


Fighting for Our Duties 
Now let us consider ‘ duti 
ancestry stretching back » 
Common Prayer as far as 
to the Stoics, as an eff 
pedigree is much shorter. It 
~ intended to shock his » 
them that what they 


been translated into practical terms in all the legislation 
n is based on a belief that everybody should contribute equally 

nto a common pool on which those in need may draw. What holds 
the pag pagettiet, on ane ns Gad is precaa that everybody must 


could. be ‘called ‘a ‘must’ word. For. ‘the sake sat the 
oe Tt was David Hume who first pointed out the gulf between ‘ is” 
and ‘must’, No amount of facts, he pointed out, can logically 
entail an obligation. And although what Hume said _in the con- 
ideration of ethics may seem misplaced in a discussion of 
itical concepts, his insight throws some light on our present 
_ political dilemmas. On the one hand there are those who are 
% ae committed to a belief in property being private and 
inalienable, and on the other hand those who regard it as some- 
__ thing upon which the state has a legitimate claim. In practice the 
issues are never as_ clear cut as this, nor so diametrically opposed. 
No tory dares to demand the abolition of income-tax. But, while 
the battleground i is somewhere indeterminately between the two 
_ concepts, it is from these opposing entrenchments that the con- 
_ testants derive their basic inspiration. 
: Precisely because the battleground is so indeterminate (as 
witness the present convulsions within the Labour Party) I want 
_ to suggest that it is time to revise our basic concepts. For if we 
_ take an unprejudiced look at things as they actually are, we shall 
- find that the original antithesis between aes and duties has now 
- lost all its force. 


e | Privileges, not Rights ; 

In the first place, S herenates I suggest that we should stop 
talking about rights, and talk instead about privileges; not in 
the derogatory sense in which the left used to talk of the 
“privileged classes’, but rather more in the way that the army 
S$ talks of ‘ privilege leave’. A soldier is firmly told, when he joins 
up, that he has his leave not as a right but as a privilege; but, 
y as any harassed officer who has had to work out a leave roster 
will tell you, he will get it all right, provided only that he is 
not under detention and that there is no national emergency. 
This use of privilege seems to be an appropriate model for the 
things we like to call rights: if somebody owns a house some- 

where in Leicestershire, he may suddenly find himself next month 
. presented with a compulsory purchase order, because his back 
garden i is on the site of the proposed extension of M 1. Certainly 
_ there is machinery by which he can complain, and in fact the 
_ line of the motorway has had to be altered because some such 
complaints were successful. But in the end somebody’s back 
garden will be bought up, because having a motorway is con- 


jut he would probably prefer to keep his garden. Probably, too, 
he will not do much more than grumble (unless he is a member 
_ of the ee riiess: Leagies for the Defence of Freedom), because 


Tt is he ase most of us ; do see the point that I want to say 
oe that we should now be prepared to talk about privileges instead 
a of rights. We keep what we have most of the time, and we are 
r: ‘protected by law and the police; but in the last resort we may 
have to give it up, for the sake of the general interest. The 
3 Situation is completely different from what it was a hundred years 

ago, when the railways obtained their wayleaves across private 
yperty only on certain conditions; so that Lord Braybrooke, 
stance, was able to insist that all expresses to Cambridge 
uld stop at Audley End. We no longer expect to behave like 
and we should therefore bring our vocabulary up to date. 
wivileges is a,“ may’ word: other things being equal, it 
the owner’s claim, just as the army Tecognizes the 
‘entitlement to leave; but it does not, as ‘ rights’ in this” 
tends. to es invest ee recognition with the awe accorded 


. 


Prat e. 
_ duty to keep his property in good repair; and this enabled the ‘ 

a popular press to condemn the owners of slum property as bad 
neans to each acdice to” his’ need? rae in Ais. 


property in good condition; and allow them to give tenants notice 


, each individual has a paramount obligation to join in, ‘ 


“his African tour: 


idered to be in the national interest. He will get compensation, - 


zing ern yo xt would say that mo landlord had a Be at 


landlords. Now we take a more enlightened, more humane _ 
approach, We realize that landlords must be able to charge an oy 
economic rent in order to have enough money to maintain we 4 


to quit if they need more money for that purpose. They need not 


improve it, provided only that they keep within the minimum =— i 

provisions of the health regulations; but they are encouraged (by _ ees 

grants and so on) to do so. Opportunities for ferocious and home y 
$f 


irrelevant moralizing against them are thus largely removed; and — “er 
the whole transaction now fits far better into the mature . 
phraseology of responsibility than the vindictive language of duty. 


Satisfactory Wage Structure ed 
The whole painful evolution of a satisfactory wage structure 

for various branches of industry can be similarly treated. No 

longer are old-guard socialists in a position to say to employers Pat 

that it is their duty to pay every man a decent living wage (and | 

the employee’s right to demand it). The hollowness of such talk 

has been exposed in The Angry Silence. In a society with more 


or less full employment, and the common acceptance of union . 


rates even in non-union firms, the difficulties that arise over es 
wages are of rather a different order. All those concerned— 
management, officials of various unions, and representatives from ae 
the shop floor—have to sit down together and work out the | 
fairest compromise they can on which to base a complex wage 
structure. To say that it is their duty to pay every man the right 
wage is misleading and silly. - 

Responsibility is, after all, a ‘ should’ word; Bee people fail 
to carry out their responsibilities properly, we rightly consider it 
regrettable; and in the way that the word is used nowadays of 
criminal irresponsibility, those concerned have to take measures 


to minimize the effects of anti-social irresponsibility. But at least, 


by thinking like this, as we now do, we have broken free from 
the logical immobility of talk about duty. And somehow responsi- 
bility seems to me a far more appropriate term for discussing ~ 
the doings and failures of human beings, whether in their private das 
or public affairs, 

What is more, a ‘ should’ word, responsibility, and a ‘ may’ 
word, privilege, break away from the rigid antithesis between 
rights and duties and reopen the possibility of a flexible discussion 


_of our political problems. Nor does -this mean that we have 


repudiated their moral aspects; if anything, the fresh terminology 


allows for a more intelligent consideration of the moral issues 


involved. Consider, for instance, something that the Prime 
Minister said in his recent public speech at the conclusion of 
‘Nothing’, said Mr. Macmillan, talking of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, ‘must be done to 
destroy the security and rights of Europeans’. When I heard 
this, I found myself immediately asking what those rights were, = 
and how far they were bolstered by the reference to security. 
Certainly there are Europeans in Central Africa who have con- 


_tractual rights, such as mining concessions, which would at present 


be respected in a court of law. But these are rights in the strict ‘ 
legal sense, contingent upon the circumstances in which they were 
originally contracted. 


/ 
A Misleading Description 

I think the Prime Minister meant more than that; and if he had 
in mind such things as voting rights, half of whose security comes 
from their exclusiveness, then, whatever our views about the 
Federation, one thing is clear: to talk of civic qualifications as 
rights, with all the diehard inalienability that the term implies, 
could easily be misleading. I cannot help thinking that, in this 
matter as in so many others, it is better to talk of privileges 
which have been earned and must certainly be respected, ~ 
privileges that carry with them particular responsibilities. This 
may be rather a public-school morality, but at least it makes 
cool and rational discussion more possible—Third Programme 
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Summer Team Begins & 


Y the end of this week most of Britain’s 6,000,000 


3 % which (despite examinations) can be one of the most 
Sie : enjoyable parts of the academic year for teacher and pupil 
alike. Next Monday the B.B.C. school term will also begin. For 
television viewers it will start with an afternoon broadcast on 

_ natural history, dealing with ‘ Water in Nature’, an ecology series 

Bie of. that follows last term’s ‘ Birds in Winter’ and ‘Trees and Their 
Beer ey Inhabitants ’. In these programmes different parts of Britain will 
as be visited in order to see the effect water has had on her coastline 


be | _ and scenery. For sound listeners term will start in the morning 
a with ‘ Singing Together ’, aimed at the nine to twelve age group, 
any followed by a talk for fourteen- -year-olds- about the police illus- 


4 Tis trated with interviews and—lastly—an ‘Intermediate French’ 
eae! lesson. In the afternoon ‘ People, Places, and Things ’ will describe 
13 an Australian sheep station for listeners expected to be over eight; 
‘The Music Box’ will introduce younger listeners to orchestral 
music; and then Roger Fiske will speak to older ones about the 
overture in orchestral concerts (illustrated from a record of Die 
Fledermaus). He will be followed by the first extract of a family 
serial for children of low mental ability and, lastly, a reading 
from Huckleberry Finn designed for thirteen- to fifteen-year-olds, 
Even from this first day’s output some idea can be gathered 

of the comprehensiveness of educational broadcasting as provided 
by the B.B.C. We print today on another page an account by 
Mr. John Scupham of the recent history and present aims of the 

_ programmes on television. Although it would be different in detail, 
a similar account could be written about those on sound. The 
_ purpose behind both is not to replace the teacher or invade his 
syllabus but to provide an ancillary service which can help him, 
and to do this in as wide a variety of schools as possible#The 
summer term is a notoriously busy one, with time for work 


in school plays or other desirable activities. What the B.B.C, has 


to one school of the French lessons; to another (without perhaps 
a music master on its staff) of Roger Fiske’s talk; and the wide 
. _ appeal for many of the natural history series, supplemented as 
_- —-——s« these -‘broadcasts generally are by a well-illustrated pamphlet. 

ie? The standards set by schools broadcasting and the impact of © 


that have opted to take any particular series of broadcasts during 
any one term. They are also of concern to the School Broadcast- 
ing Council which guides the B.B.C. and to the various other 
professional educational bodies advising the Independent Tele-, 
vision Authority or the programme companies. But the standards 


Mr. 
education, ‘ the world of easy money_ and early marriages, of 


‘ment and menacing world events ’. 
wireless can help teachers to ‘establish links between a child’s 


¥ pen his teacher will not be there to ree him. 
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school children will have reassembled for a summer term > 


competing against time for games, and. ‘both against participating © 


to offer is most carefully devised. One can imagine the usefulness — 
different programmes are of immediate concern to those schools — 


are perhaps of most importance as part of t the whole output of 
broadcasting directed at the young as they grow up into what — 
Scupham calls, echoing the recent Crowther Report on — 


advanced technologies and confused purposes, of mass entertain- _ 
Both the television set and the — 


experience at school and the attitude he will have during his life 


ih UML Pace seats 
_ The Korean ec 


THE POLICE SHOOTINGS 
sions by Dr. Syngman 
followed ot: several notes ort 


- om pee bound to no 
= — the German 1 De 


S could a be easily eo in “the era of. 
democracy had been curtailed in both South | 
Germany. Nevertheless 
Korea) and the German D 
had remained unshaken. TI 


isolated, not only internally nc also externally . n a certain 
sense the events in South Korea, foreshadow wine might happen — 

in the Federal Republic . . . if the population of Western — 

' Germany allow the politicians of the emergency — law and ‘the 

_ Blitzkrieg to continue to do as they like. : x 

‘Radio Independent Spain’, which sppease. to. “operate from 

Communist territory, said: ie 

The events in South Korea.  contael many rae among 
them one which must not be’ ignored by those conservative foltes =: 
in Spain who think they can best defend their own interests _ by — 
delaying the drawing up of a peaceful alternative to Franco’ sa 
dictatorship. The conditions exist to enable the Becton Ag * ; 
policy to come to fruition in the form of an agreement among 
the anti-Franco forces . .. to launch a powerful mass movement 
which will bring about Fre nco’s- withdrawal from power peace-_ 
fully. If the situation continues to deteriorate . . . the neceeee Ee | 
conditions for a great popular rising will be created. | et 

In West Germany the independent newspaper Die Welt sasptebdedt 
the rebuke to the South Korean Government by the American 
Secretary of State. With this spontaneous intervention for the 
oppressed against the oppressors, said the newspaper, the United © 
States has made more impression on the Asians—and not aay on 
them—than through millions spent on foreign aid. 

Moscow radio in English for the United | Kingdont Ad ea 
cast answers to questions sent in by two Glasgow teenagers, asking 
what kind of clothes Soviet teenagers are wearing. The Russian — 
woman broadcaster, in her replies, said that Soviet Aen 5 are 

“up-to-the-minute but they don’t go in for extremes ’ 

‘The girls do go in for the pointed toes and pets ache 
though I think the majority prefer the little heel, and casuals — 
and flatties. Skirts among the teenagers have gone up a shade, — 

~ but not above the knee—just below: The sheath dress has caught — 
on here, and we always try to achieve the slim look, but-not_ 
always with ‘success, for most Russians enjoy Sage meals and 
think: to hell with the: figure. ; 
A sartorial disquisition from the Russian ‘home service ‘struck ey 
_rather less sanguine note, It was the report of an investigation by 
a radio correspondent in Kharkov who had begun by trying: to 
buy a new suit, He had, he said, tried on several in a local shop: : 

‘The sleeves of one had, wrinkles, the collar of another di 4 
fit and the lapels stuck out, The salesman, o ! 
appointment said rather ‘sadly : You will not — 
better. This suit is from the Senyukov factory’ Sine ae 


‘The Kharkov correspondent | said he had 
management of the shop that the Senyukov 
people’ s needs into account: _ an 


~ 
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THE BALTIC EXCHANGE 


‘ONE OF THE institutions that account for Britain’s 
“invisible exports ”—that is, payment for services— 
is the Baltic and Mercantile Shipping Exchange ’, 
said HARRY GRIFFIN in a talk in the European Ser- 
vices. ‘The Baltic, as it is usually called, is the 
greatest shipping freight market in the world, and 
the organization it has built up enables it to carry 
out virtually every business transaction relating to 
ships and to the cargoes they carry. 

‘Like so many other City institutions, it has its 
origins in the old coffee houses of seventeenth-century 
London, where merchants and mariners could talk, 
and drink, over their mutual problems, Foremost 
among these establishments was the Virginia and 
Maryland Coffee House, known from 1744 onward 
as the Virginia and Baltic, for the good reason that 
most of its clients were interested in trade with either 
the American colonies or the countries of the Baltic 
seaboard, It is the latter part of this house’s name 
which has been handed down to the present day. 

“By 1810 the increase in the volume of business 
made it necessary to take larger premises. A tavern 
in Threadneedle Street was accordingly acquired, 
and re-named The Baltic Tavern. In the upper part 
of this house was a public sale room in which the 
merchandise traded in was sold by auction daily. 
Much of the trade was highly speculative, and many 
a fortune was made or lost. It was this excessive 
speculation which caused respectable merchants on 
the Baltic to form a committee to regulate their 
affairs officially. These first rules and regulations were drawn up 
and published in April, 1823. After one further move, the Baltic 
Exchange came in 1903 to occupy its present site. 

‘The main hall of the Exchange—the “ floor ”’, as it is called— 
is an-impressive marbled room where the members meet to do 
_ business. The floor is informally divided into different parts 
according to the various markets. The Baltic’s freight market—by 
far the largest on the Exchange—directs almost every kind of 
cargo to every corner of the globe, whether it is grain from 
Montreal to the Port of London, or phosphates from Casablanca 
to the Sudan, or sugar from Queensland to Greenock. When one 
considers the manifold technicalities involved in complex opera- 
tions of this nature, it seems almost 
unbelievable that they are, as a rule, 
carried out by word of mouth alone. 
And yet, by tradition, this is so. Only 
when a particular negotiation is con- 
cluded is the contract drawn up em- 
bodying the verbal agreement. 

‘Another section of the Baltic is 
engaged in the buying and selling of 
ships. It is impossible to be precise, 
but probably about three-quarters of 
the world’s trade in this highly spe- 
cialized activity passes through firms 
represented on the Baltic. Within 
minutes a London broker can tell you, 
for example, which ships are being 
offered for sale in San Francisco, or 
which Hong Kong ship owner is in the 
‘market to buy a vessel. The com- 
modity markets of the Baltic are 
mainly concerned with grain, oil, and 
ilseeds, and are second only in im- 
portance to the freight market. 

‘The Baltic is now a_ limited 
liability company, whose board of 
directors control the Exchange, look 
after the property, and maintain the 
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Hear That? 


Stained-glass windows at the Baltic Exchange containing 
coats of arms of Commonwealth countries with whom 
Britain has traded through this City institution 
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Pews in the main hall of the Baltic and Mercantile Shipping Exchange recall the seating 


in the old coffee houses where the Baltic traders first met 


discipline of its members. Membership is by election, and would- 
be candidates are carefully scrutinized, There are more than 2,500, 
and strict rules of conduct are laid down to maintain the high 
reputation of the Exchange. For example, no member is allowed 
to withdraw a firm offer, despite any changes in circumstances, 
until its time limit has expired. Verbal agreements are absolutely 
binding. Hence the motto under the Baltic’s coat of arms—‘‘ Our 
word our bond ” ’. 


‘BLUE ANGELS’ OF ITALY 


We have been accustomed to having women in the police force 
in England for some years, but it is a new thing in Italy, as 
PATRICK SMITH, B.B.C. correspondent 
in Rome, explained in ‘Today’ 
(Home Service). 

‘This move ’, he said, ‘is regarded 
as an important milestone in the 
emancipation of women in Italy, a 
country where the equality of the sexes 
is certainly not taken completely for 
granted. One newspaper here rather 
cynically compares the law admitting 
women to the hitherto exclusively 
masculine preserve of the police to 
the decision, albeit by only one vote, 
of a very early Christian council that 
women as well as men possessed souls. 

‘The newspapers here have already 
dubbed the policewomen, who are to 
begin their duties in a few months’ 
time, the “Blue Angels”. There 
will be 511 of them to start with, of 
whom 102 will be officers with the 
rank of sub-inspector. A number of 
them will speak German as well as 
Italian and will serve in the Alto 
Adige, the former South Tyrol, where 
there is a large German-speaking 
population. 
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- relics, There is one large exhibit which 
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‘The policewomen will not be armed, though it is possible 
they will be instructed in the rudiments of ju-jitsu. The applicants 
have to be single or widows, and between the ages of twenty-four 
and thirty-seven. Their uniform will be smartly cut, rather like 
that of an air hostess; they will wear a dark-blue jacket and skirt, 
a white shirt with a dark-blue tie, and shoes with medium-height 
heels. They will also wear a belt and a peaked cap with the 
emblem of the police—a golden eagle—as a badge, And, bearing 


A witch at work in her kitchen with herbs and bones: one of the exhibits at the 
museum of witchcraft at Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire 


in mind the woman’s prerogative to change her hat, they will also 
be issued with a second style of cap, a side cap, for normal duty ’. 


WITCHCRAFT IN THE COTSWOLDS 

There is a permanent museum of witchcraft at Bourton-on-the- 
Water, in the Cotswolds, and it has just reopened for the season. 
It includes hundreds of exhibits, gathered from all over the 
country. Britt HARTLEY described some of them in ‘ The Eye- 
witness ’ (Home Service). 

‘There are no prizes for guessing the first thing you see as you 
go into the museum ’, he said: ‘ yes, a witch’s broom, And there 
are a good many more to be found, as 
you thread your way through the well- 
displayed exhibits—one, for instance, 
that belonged to a witch in Somerset 
about 150 years ago. 

‘ Although there are many pictures to 
be seen of witches in mid-air astride 
their brooms, I like the way the exhibi- 
tion deals so honestly with that subject. 
It points out that witches never really 
flew. This is how the idea arose: witches 
used to meet at appropriate times in the 
house of one of them, and hold a cere- 
mony with shuttered windows and with a 
huge fire going, They would drink potent 
herbal wine and rub their naked bodies 
with bella donna and aconite ointment. 
Then they would dance and leap about, 
and work themselves up into a state of 
delirium and trance and ride their 
brooms, hobby-horse fashion, round the 
room. 

‘There are exhibits showing that 
witches looked the same over hundreds 
of years, no matter where they were. 
Many countries are represented, with 
pictures and old prints and models and 


Princess Charlotte in 1806, aged nine: theé* dog is 
believed to be her ‘ dear Puff’ 
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reconstructs the kitchen of a famous Lancashire witch, Mary 
Nutter, who died in 1928. There she is, at work with her herbs 
and bones, the black cat in attendance. I also saw a note of 
three present-day witches: one, Sarah Hatting, wanders up and 
down the road. we know as Al, I was told; a French witch, 
Colette Volté, is also on the road, and there is another one at 
Forfar in Scotland. 

‘Among illustrations of the magic of vengeance, there is an 
effigy of an A.T.S. girl of the last war, complete 
with pins stuck into her, which was found on a 
disused camp site ’. 


EDUCATING A YOUNG PRINCESS 
‘Princess Charlotte was a bright, intelligent little 
girl but with three serious handicaps: a bad 
stammer, a hot temper, and two awkward parents 
—George, Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV) 
and Caroline of Brunswick’, said DoROTHY VINTER 
in ‘Woman’s Hour’ from the West Region. ‘It 
was her father’s policy to keep her well in the 
background, partly because he did not like being 
reminded of his marriage and of her mother’s 
extraordinary behaviour, and partly because he was 
afraid of her popularity rivalling his own, which 
at the best of times was never great, 

‘Although Charlotte was rather conceited and 
inclined to show off, she was by nature affectionate 
and impulsive. She had at first a lonely childhood 
with few children to play with and she was always 
the centre of attraction among many grown-ups. 
When Charlotte was a little older she spent two 
months at Bognor with her governess, Lady de 
Clifford, in the hope that sea-bathing would im- 
prove her health and her stammer. Here she was 
allowed to make some friends. 

‘ This was a good year for Charlotte because her education was 
now being more seriously considered. It was the famous Hannah 
More whose advice was asked and who, as a result, wrote a book 
called Hints on Forming the Character of a Young Princess. It 
is curiously modern in its outlook. For instance, although Char- 
lotte was to be taught to be cheerful and self-controlled, she was 
not to be dealt with too strictly. There was to be method and 


regularity in her lessons. She was expected to learn Latin to help . 


her in the use of accurate and vigorous English, and also French 
and German, Geography and history were to be linked together 
and history was always to be studied with a map. She was to have 
a story read aloud to her every day, and 
had to re-tell it in her own words, to 
train her to distinguish between trivial 
and important facts, She was encouraged 
to enjoy Don Quixote, the Odyssey, the 
Arabian Nights, and Shakespeare, 

‘Charlotte’s education was placed 
under the authority of her grandfather; 
so the old king, George III, asked the 
Bishop of Salisbury to give her religious 
instruction and to teach her Latin, and 
to superintend the different masters who 
taught her other subjects, Nothing is said 
about sums, Hannah More had excluded 
music from her .educational plan, but 
Charlotte was very musical and learnt 
the piano.and the guitar. 

‘After only a short time her grandfather 
became mentally deranged, and at fifteen 
she was again at Windsor under her stern 
grandmother’s charge, where for two 
years she led a lonely and secluded life. 
Her early marriage to Prince Leopold 
and their only too short happiness is well 
known. We can, however, picture her as 
a small child, with her pale complexion 
and light curly hair, as she played with 
her white dog, her “ dear Puff ”’, 
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ennyers Read and Historical ici tas 


By JOEL HURSTFIELD 


HERE has, for a long time, been an undeclared war 
among historians and biographers. It is also, in many 
cases, an unacknowledged war—indeed, a number of 
historians have somehow managed to get on with their 
work without even hearing the guns going off in the next street. 
Yet one of the most significant developments in recent historical 


study has been the difficult and controversial application of 
I believe that in time they 


entirely new biographical methods. 
will change our whole vision of the past. 

These reflections are prompted by the recent appearance of 
Conyers Read’s second and final 
volume of his great life of William 
Cecil, Lord Burghley; for its publica- 


historical work as well as the end of 
the long life of its author in the 
service of scholarship. I think, also, 
that the book marks the close of an 
epoch in Tudor historical studies. 

All of us who knew this eminent 
American scholar .had the deepest 
admiration for him. When I saw him 
in London last summer his Lord 
Burghley* was about to be published, 
while his massive and indispensable 
Bibliography of Tudor Historyt 
(newly revised) had just come out. 
What other scholar, at the age of 
seventy-eight, could have completed 
two such heroic enterprises in one 
year? If he had decided, then, to rest 
on his laurels (which included also a 
three-volume biography of Sir Francis 
Walsingham and other works) he 
would have fully earned his rest. He 
wanted nothing of the kind. I had 
asked him, a few months before, if he 
would contribute an article to a book 
of which I was one of the editors, He 
at once agreed; and, as usual, kept his 
promise. He handed me a 12,000-word 
article, and told me that he was already 
hard at work collecting material for a projected life of another 
leading Tudor official. He shortly afterwards returned to the 
United States, and a few months later I learned that he had died. 

Someone has said that historians would benefit if, as part of 
their training, they had a spell in the business world. I feel sure 
that that is right; and I should indeed like to extend the curricu- 
lum still further to take in a spell in the civil service. To see 
government records while they are being made—better still to 
take part in their preparation—would greatly help historians in 
using the public records of an earlier age. To have seen an official 
hand-out in the process of manufacture is an immense help in 
treating these ambiguous documents—of any age—with the nice 
sense of proportion which they certainly require. 

Conyers Read, in his day, served both in business and the 
government service. His education, like his interests, spanned the 
Atlantic. From Harvard he went to Balliol, and from there to 
posts at Princeton, Chicago, and, lastly, Pennsylvania. But 
between 1920, when he left Chicago, and 1933, when he went 
to Pennsylvania, he was in charge of William Read and Son, the 


family textile business in Philadelphia; while in the first world 


war he served in the American Red Cross and, in the second, 


in the Office of Strategic Services in Washington. 


For Read then, as for the men of Tudor England, there was 


no insurmountable barrier between politics, business, and learn- 
_ ing; so he carried with him the ideal equipment to study and 


* Cape, £2 10s. 
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Conyers Read, American scholar and historian 


understand the statesmen of Elizabeth I. And Read’s business life, 
in particular, seems to have taught him to work with economy 
and realism, to plan what he set out to do, and to deliver the 
goods on time. He was not, I think, the introspective, sensitive 
scholar who would spend unrewarding hours pondering some 
fleeting incident or moulding some delicate phrase. Conyers Read 
wrote as he spoke, crisply, bluntly, factually. I recall the 
experience related to me by a leading American scholar, one of 
whose books had come out shortly before he encountered Read 
at a meeting. Read went up to him, said ‘I’ve read your book ’, : 
and walked away. 

The remarkable capacity for hard 
work, which Read retained until the 
end, was characteristically displayed 
in his books on Walsingham and 
Burghley. Both men were, in their day, 
Secretaries of State. But Burghley also 
held two other major offices as Lord 
Treasurer and Master of the Wards; 
and Walsingham is well remembered 
also as head of the Elizabethan 
counter-espionage service. To study 
such men, and to write 1,400 pages 
on the one and 1,100 pages on the 
other, required an infinity of patience 
and a reservoir of skill. When one 
remembers also that Burghley was 
continuously in office for forty years; 
that he wrote prodigiously, and that 
his handwriting at times was worse 
even than that of Queen Elizabeth 
in a temper, then Read’s courage in 
embarking on the work, and _ his 
achievement in completing it, arouse 
the profoundest respect. 

There can be no question that these 
two books will long remain standard 
works. But, perhaps inevitably, the 
achievement—and the methods by 
which it was achieved—imposed 
conditions upon the result. Both works 
reveal admirably the mature scholar- 
ship of their author. But, although thirty-four years intervened 
between his Walsingham and the second volume of his Burghley, 
it is significant that there is no notable change in the technique 
that he employed: even at a time when the processes of biography 
were being fundamentally recast. 

In fact, both works look back to the best traditions of an 
earlier age. They tell the story of the man by describing in 


detail his public acts. For example, Burghley was much concerned 


at one stage in Anglo-Scottish diplomacy: as a result we get 
lengthy extracts in Burghley’s timeless, colourless prose on one 
of the most tortuous, squalid, and dreary aspects of Elizabethan 
affairs. These dull passages are followed by fascinating accounts 
of Burghley’s private and domestic life. But the book remains 
throughout the political history of the man and his age. It owes 
nothing to the analytical processes of our own day. That is what I 
mean when I say that his last book closes an epoch. 

What about biography today? Each year still sees the appear- 
ance of numerous, straightforward biographies of some 200 or 
300 pages which, if they do not go deep, at least range wide. They 
are sometimes written by historians but more often they are not. 
The good ones are extremely well written, and illumined often by 
the personal insight of the author. The bad ones are a re-hash of 
all the familiar stories. The fact that certain fallacies were ex- 
ploded about fifty years ago does not in any way inhibit the,writer, 
who then proceeds to pad out his book with descriptions of the 
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But even when these biographies are ‘good, pedshies and 


interesting, they are not designed as ‘contributions to historical 
they remain ephemera. They are. still valuable in . 
awakening the historical imagination, most of all in our schools. 
But with their help alone we cannot adequately explore the 


issues which are occupying the attention of historians today. 
For if history is, as I believe it to be, essentially the study of 
power in society—how men acquire power, how they use it and 
abuse it, why some men succeed in its use and others fail—then 


I think the ordinary, straightforward biography has had its day. 


We are asking new questions of history and trying to write a 
new kind of biography; and this has come about for two reasons. 
In the first place, our experience of Europe during the last 
fifty years has made us want to ask these questions about power: 
economic power, mechanical power, political power, the power 


of the spoken word. It has also made us want to know more 


about the structure of society. Secondly, we find ourselves in a 
better position to answer these questions than our predecessors 
were fifty years ago. For now, at last, we are beginning to exploit 
intensively the mass of records in the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, the county record offices, and the big private 
collections. For a long time these materials have been sampled 
and explored; and some scholars have come away from them 
with the purest of gold. But in the mass they have proved un- 
conquerable, and so have the great institutions of the past. We 
know practically nothing, for example, about the Elizabethan 
Exchequer. The law courts of the period have told us so far 
only a fraction of their story. In Elizabethan diplomacy we have 
a long way to go. In the matter of politics and parliament we 
have come further than in most things. _ 


The *Namier-Neale Technique’ 
This last point is not really surprising; for it is in the par- 


liamentary field that some of the new techniques of the historian. 


have been most clearly shown. This work is most associated with 
the names of Sir Lewis Namier and Sir John Neale. Indeed, the 
expression the ‘Namier-Neale technique’ is now part of the 
accepted jargon of historians, while the verb “to Namierize ’, if 
not in the current edition of the Oxford English Dictionary, may 
well be in the next. This school is firmly’ established with its 
methods, its bibles, its disciples—and its critics. The most famous 
expressions of their work are Sir Lewis Namier’s Structure of 
Politics at the Accession of George III and Sir John Neale’s 


Elizabethan House of Commons. They are very different books 


in conception, style, and contents; but both are excellent examples 
of this new approach. Because we are concerned with the Eliza- ~ 
bethan period I shall take my examples from Sir John Neale, 
who was indeed Conyers Read’s closest English friend. 


The upper ranks of Tudor society were intimately bound | 


together by family ties (we still sometimes describe the governing 
classes as ‘ the upper ten’; but I myself feel that the German 
expression, the ‘ upper ten thousand’ is a more realistic one). 
For the Elizabethan period the ‘ upper thousand ’ would probably 
be best. For it was these men, influential in provincial society, 


commerce, politics, or administration—or indeed in all of them — 


—who set the pattern of the contemporary political scene, They 
had their place also in a fine- -spun web of patronage with the 
most significant men of the day at its centre. In most cases these 
thousand or so knew each other, worked or quarrelled together, 
‘met at the universities or the inns of court, and they inter- 
married, Some 400 at a time sat as members in one or other of 
the Elizabethan parliaments—about 2,700 over the whole period 
—and another fifty sat in the Lords. They supplied the Lords 
Lieutenant, the judges, the sheriffs, the courtiers, and the senior 


_ Members of the civil service. They were not members of a caste, 
for there was a good deal of social fluidity. A _ 


but of a class: 
‘prospering yeoman’s son might become a gentleman, and his 


son a peer. But once a man entered the upper ranges of society, 


his place there tended to be confirmed and cemented by acaaNer 
into the establishment. i 
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sonal impression is that the flood. of martyrology tha 
in recent years has not carried us much further towards 
standing of the problem. In place of this we are asking our post- — 
graduate students to investigate, county by county, the personal 
structure of the Catholic movement : who the Catholics were, 
how they lived, how they worked, whether they prospered or grew 
poorer, how their attitudes changed. As a result I hope that one — 
‘day, after four centuries, we shall at last know the strength. of 
catholicism in provincial England, its ebb and flow in ee 
to the various pressures upon it, its role in politics and society. yp: 
In preparing these biographies we are, I think, getting ever 
closer to the roots of society and the forces behind ‘social change. ° 
We are, at the same time, getting to know the individual man 
in his social context, and "learning about people who were fine 57? 
portant in their environment but rarely of the stature to attract the 
attention of a biographer. We are studying their letters, their — 
speeches, their lawsuits, their marriages; we are surveying their — 
lands and assessing their wealth; we are discovering their patrons, a 
and getting to know a good deal also about their friends and their - 
dependants; and, finally, we are reading their wills. We are doing 
_ this work systematically, and ‘out of a mass of detail the main- 
springs of an organic society are beginning to come into view. 
Some of the results are already in print; for example, the admir- 
able work of Professor A. G. Dickens on Yorkshire and of Dr. _ 
Mary Finch on Northamptonshire. I am hoping also that, before 
long, we shall have an excellent book on Elizabethan Norfolk eh 
Dr. Hassell Smith. oth Ray Jo) hee qh 
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These new methods, I know, are open to criticism, especially — 
if used mechanically. For example, the fact that one M.P.’s wife 
was second cousin to*another M.P.’s uncle does. not, ‘so far as 
I am aware, prove anything at all. To base patronage or party 
on this is to make nonsense of the whole business; 
sometimes dome: A more serious Saha is thas. we! 
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Memories of oe Proust 


By MARIE RIEFSTAHL-NORDLINGER 


E met in Paris one December evening of 1896, more 
than sixty years ago, in the home of my cousin 
Reynaldo Hahn. Proust was then twenty-five and 
enjoying a year’s sabbatical leave from his unpaid 
duties at the: Bibliothégue Mazarine, studying at the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques and attending Bergson’s lectures at the Sor- 
bonne. His first book, Les Plaisirs et les fours, had been published 
by Calmann Lévy with a preface by Anatole France, four piano 
pieces by Reynaldo and-numerous illustrations by Mme Made- 


leine Lemaire; the, very first of these depicted her Chateau de ~ 


Réveillon in the Marne, more of which later. 

My cousin was still at the Conservatoire. His Chansons Grises 
had appeared, his first opera L’J/e du Réve was in preparation, 
and I had just arrived from Manchester to study painting in Paris. 
Marcel often came round to the Rue du Cirque in the evening. 
He was completely at ease in the hospitable, cosmopolitan house- 
hold, which enabled me to observe and appreciate his unusual 
personality, the more so since, speaking French fluently, I had 
been accepted just as I was—the young, twenty-year-old cousin. 
Indeed my aunt had declared: ‘ She is the only English girl who 
doesn’t say “Fe trouve Paris tres excitant” ’. (I had been warned 
that it did mot mean exciting or thrilling!) 

When Marcel and his friend were not going out together and 
others dropped in—Frédéric de Madrazo (Coco), Raphael da 
Ochoa (Raff), the Huets—we played old-fashioned writing games, 
such as ‘ confidences ’. On one occasion, asked to confess our worst 
faults, Reynaldo met with a measure of incredulity when admit- 
ting jealousy and pride. Marcel confessed: ‘ Yes, I too am inordi- 
nately jealous, but I am not proud; on the contrary, if anything, 
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I am humble’. As Swann was to do later, we vied with 
one another in establishing analogies between our friends and 
acquaintances and their potential portraitists. Graphology was 
another favourite pursuit in which we anticipated Swann. But 
sooner or later we gathered round the piano where Reynaldo kept 
us spellbound for hours—‘de la musique avant toute chose’. 
The unexpected arrival of musical friends prompted choral and 
operatic improvisations. I more than once heard the whole of 
Cost fan tutte, and much of Gounod, Lully, and Gluck, and of 
Massenet of course, too. They extemporized charades and parodies 
at which Marcel excelled, hilarious laughter mingled with flashes 
of brilliant wit and profound observations. Reynaldo was tireless, 
conducting a round trip of his current favourites and recent dis- 
coveries before yielding to our clamour for his own compositions. 

Although the Etudes Latines did not appear until 1900 they 
symbolize for me those evenings of long ago, as the collection 
contains pieces dedicated to Massenet, Marcel, Coco, and to me. 
Proust greatly enjoyed the society of his friend’s sisters: “ You 
are lucky in being among them like Apollo among the Graces’, 
he wrote. He kept up a warm friendship with my cousin Maria, 
both before and after her marriage to M. Raymond de Madrazo, 
and his letters to her bear witness to his faith in her judgment 
of people and literature. He sought her criticism of Baldassare 
Silvande before sending the story to the Revue Hebdomadaire. 

But let us go back a little. The evenings which I remember most 
vividly were those when we were alone, just the three of us, 
Marcel, my cousin, and I, talking, reading, arguing, each of us 
contributing some personal, technical, aesthetic experience. We 
discussed everything—literature, poetry, painting, eighteenth- 
century art versus the recently imported oriental arts, symbolism, 

‘vers libre’, ‘la métaphore’, Marcel rebelled against obscurity 
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and make-believe, he was already a champion of the gothic 
cathedral: ‘the gigantic mirror (he wrote) of science, history and 
the human soul, the most complete artistic realization ever 
achieved of the greatest dream to which humanity had ever 
aspired’, while Reynaldo, enamoured of classicism, quoted 
Leonardo to him, analysed the merits and demerits of Wagner, 
himself completely engrossed in Mozart. Marcel had an astounding 
memory; a single page read aloud evoked a host of others by dead 
or living authors. I listened to them eagerly, amazed at meeting, 
as it were in flesh and blood, people who hitherto had been nothing 
but names in print. How we exaggerated our likes and dislikes, 
how we scorned those whom we did not adore! Heures propices 
@ nos jeunesses en fleurs! 

On Sundays we sometimes met at the Louvre; I remember 
one very special visit, to the Italian Primitives, special not only 
on account of our enjoyment but be- 
cause it was the one and only occasion 
on which we arrived late for lunch at 
the Rue du Cirque! I first saw the 
work of Chardin and Le Nain with 
Marcel and Reynaldo whose several 
commentaries I was -to find anew 
years later in Contre Sainte-Beuve 
and Le Journal d’un Musicien. Even 
more astonishing for me in those far- 
off days were our occasional calls at 
Duran Ruel’s to see a Manet or per- 
haps a Lautrec or the latest Monets. 
Young people were always welcome 
but I should never have dared to ven- 
ture there alone. At the Luxembourg 
I discovered the Impressionists, as yet 
not promoted to the Louvre; we ad- 
mired the ‘Lac Bleu’ by the American 
painter Alexander Harrison, the Col- 
lection Caillebotte, the early Rodins. 
The modern school of painting fasci- 
nated us no less than the old masters, 
alike as they were in the interplay of 
contrasts and underlying unity, which, 
incidentally, also applied to our even- 
ings at the theatre or music-hall, A 
message having announced: ‘ We have 
the seats ’ or ‘ Marcel has a box ’, they 
would take the English cousin to see 
Le Bossu or Les Deux Gosses or to 
hear Fragson ‘ chanter les Blondes’, applaud Polin or Mayol, But 
our supreme delight was aroused by Sarah in Phédre and Mounet- 
Sully in Oedipe. 

It was Madeleine Lemaire who had introduced Marcel and 
Reynaldo to one another in 1894, an auspicious meeting to be 
perpetuated nine years later by Proust in his Chronique of the 
Figaro. Throughout the years, the Cour aux Lilas, the Atelier des 
Roses in the Rue de Monceau nourished many talents, upheld 
many causes, and the early successes of the two friends un- 
doubtedly owed much to Mme Lemaire and her daughter 
Suzette’s patronage and friendship—a demanding friendship 
maybe, a somewhat jealous patronage, but the mutual attachment 
of all concerned never flagged. And I too, who saw so many of 
those memorable Tuesday evenings in May, like Marcel, think 
of those studio gatherings as somewhat akin to our own fragrant 
springtimes and I remain behind, alone, breathing, ‘in ecstasy, 
athwart the patter of the falling rain, the scent of unseen and 
enduring lilac-trees’ . . . On one of those mild, perfumed even- 
ings, if I remember rightly the evening when Mme Emma Calvé 
had electrified and bewitched us with her ‘ incandescent voice ’, 
Marcel, while seeing me home, recited for me the whole of La 
Maison du Berger; the following day Reynaldo presented me 
with a first edition inscribed by Alfred de Vigny himself. On 
August 20, when the two young friends first visited Mme Lemaire 
at Réveillon, Reynaldo wrote to his sister: ‘A pleasant journey, 
fine weather, house old, interesting and artistic, Mme Lemaire 
smiling, Mademoiselle Suzette affable and kind, Delafosse svelte, 
Proust ecstatic and dreamy—everything is rural and unpreten- 
tious’. In September 1895 he noted in his diary: ‘ Leaving for 
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Brittany tomorrow with Marcel”: in spite of their hostess’s disap- 
proval! They arrived at Belle-Ile in the first week of September, 
disappointed they moved on a few days later to Beg Meil-Keren- 
grimen, where they stayed till the end of the month, Reynaldo’s 
letters to his sister provide us with a detailed itinerary of their 
Breton journey. The last, dated September 27, ends thus: 
‘Brother Marcel’s digestion is none too good. All the same he 
looks very well, is always quite charming and I am constantly 
paek of the radiance of his matchless intelligence and heart of 
gold’. 

They had both in their way told me about this memorable 
holiday. Reynaldo acquainted me with the highly talented painter 
Harrison (whose ‘Lac Bleu’ we knew), who had spent nine months 
of every year at Beg Meil for seventeen years without tiring of it. 
“I look forward keenly to the pleasure of seeing you with your 

- cousin ’, Harrison had written. ‘Come 
any Friday after three o'clock, to- 
morrow if possible—my best remem- 
brances for you and for Proust and 
my respects to Miss Nordlinger’. I 
had no idea that on that Friday in July 
1897 I had had tea in the Rue Cam- 
pagne Premiére with the prototype 
Elstir-Monet, the personification of 
Impressionism, a theme destined to 
recur endlessly in Remembrance of 
Things Past. Even less could I have 
guessed that my friends Reynaldo and 
Marcel would return in 1952 as Jean 
Santeuil and Henri de Réveillon, that 
Harrison, in the meantime the writer 
C, would reappear at the Rivebelle 
restaurant in Within a Budding Grove 
as ‘the artist I knew at Balbec’ 
—the Balbec Proust raised above the 
submerged Beg Meil-Kerengrimen as 
he was later to erect Remembrance of 
Things Past on the foundations of the 
abandoned novel. 

It had been a revelation for me to 
meet a young Frenchman who knew— 
even if only in translation—such Eng- 
lish authors as Dickens and Carlyle, 
Thomas Hardy and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who raved about Emerson 
and wept over George Eliot, who had 
read not only every word of Ruskin that existed in French, but 
knew whole passages by heart. And I venture to think that the 
arrival of an English girl who shared his enthusiasm and who 
actually lived not far from the Rusholme Town Hall where Ruskin 
had first delivered his lecture Sesame and Lilies, must have seemed 
a favourable omen. : 

Paul Desjardins, Proust’s teacher at the Lycée Condorcet, had 
initiated him into the cult of Ruskin. The books by Milsand, 
Bardoux, Robert de la Sizeranne’s translation of his Ruskin and 
the Religion of Beauty, had aroused considerable interest in 
France. Visits to cathedrals were the fashion. While averse to this 
mundane and snobbish pose, Marcel nevertheless admitted that 
“the universe suddenly regained pricelessness in my sight, my 
admiration for Ruskin invested the things he had made me love 
with so great an importance that they seemed to hold an even 
greater value than life itself’. So he celebrated the cult of Ruskin 
by pilgrimages to the very places where the soul of Ruskin lingered 
and he was to regain his own. When springtime returned and hay- 
fever put an end to these excursions, I searched for other ‘ open 
sesames ’, a penny packet, for instance, of balsam-seed, to which 
he replied: ‘ Thank you for the non-aromatic balsam, balm for me 
the more so for not being balmy ’. One day I succeeded in sending 
him something he had never seen before, tiny Japanese flowers, _ 
made of pith, that open in water, predestined to become ever-— 
lasting flowers, immortalized in his Ouverture de Swann. Then, 
towards the end of 1899, I received a letter from him containing — 
a passage the full significance of which we now recognize: ‘I have 
been labouring for a long time [we now know, since his visit to 
Brittany] on a long-winded piece of work [Jean Santeuil as it has 
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a Tetcee? from Reynaldo. ‘said: ¥ Marcel will 


you one of these days, besides wanting ‘to thank 
. a charming letter, he wants to ask you — 


of information concerning Ruskin. He is much 


his book on Amiens’, Yes, chapter four of a book he 
ly decipher! For it is true, Proust knew hardly any 


, guage : and tires devonon never falteneds filled several ‘ yellow, 
_ -green and red exercise books’ with her literal versions. I do not 
2 know at what exact moment he had decided to translate the Bible 
_ of Amiens, quite possibly after I had told him how, on my way 
- to England, and guided by Ruskin’s Separate Traveller's Edition 
Sa 881), I had examined the cathedral in detail. I also visited 
Saint-Loup-de-Naud and the abbé having lent me his treatise on 
his church, its origins and analogies with the sculpture of Chartres, 
a lent it to Marcel before returning it to its author, He was thus 
’ well prepared for his later expedition with the Bibescos. 
In January 1900, Marcel wrote to me: ‘On hearing of the 
- death of Ruskin, I cannot help but think of you, so intensely, that 
I must write to you... it was to you more than anyone else, to 
ze whom I wished to express my sorrow, a healthy sorrow albeit and 
_, replete with consolations, for when I see how mightily this dead 
Y man lives, how much more truly I admire him, strive to umder- 


stand and obey him than I do many living men; zd know how slight . 


ea thing death is’. 
et. Ee Miraculous Dream’ Conte True 
In the outwardly uneventful existence of Proust the year 1900 
___was to be of exceptional significance, the long deferred fulfilment 
a _ of his passionate craving for Italy, the ‘ miraculous dream ’ come 
; true. His voluminous correspondence contains very few references 
to this important event and the opening words of chapter three in 
5 s Albertine Disparue— My mother took me to stay for a few weeks 
_ in Venice ’—hardly convey the complications which finally 
resolved themselves one radiant May morning when my aunt, 
_ my cousin and I welcomed Marcel and his mother in Venice. 
In April Marcel had written to me: ‘I have just received your 
} letter saying you are in Florence. Let me know should you go to 
a _ Venice, it is possible I might go there too, Alas, flowers and hay- 
fever prevent Florence’. Reynaldo had written from Rome, where 
he and his mother had spent the winter: ‘Mama would be 
_ delighted if you came to Rome. Being so near to the Eternal City 
x you would not be sorry to have a look at it. I would take you 
back to Florence, probably with Coco, and perhaps (but with an 
a ‘enormous question-mark) to Venice, whither Marcel intends going. 

_ If you accept, this would, I think, be the best arrangement. Look 
out for a spate of telegrams! > Thus was Marcel’s uae 
_ desire gratified, ‘Je séjour a Venise’. ‘Those blessed days’, 
= _ footnote in the Bible d’Amiens records, * when with a few ties 

_ disciples “ in spirit and in truth ” of the Master (Ruskin) we went 
= about Venice in a gondola, listening to his sermons at the 
___water’s edge and landing at each of the temples which seemed to 
rise out of the sea to offer us descriptions of the objects he had 
_ described and the very image of his thought, imparting life of 
ee their own, the glory of which is reflected on these buildings for 
3 ever’. One might almost think, so close are their hearts and minds, 
that this was Ruskin talking about Proust! 

_A few hours after his arrival, Marcel and I began to revise our 
Be penstorions in the shadow of St. Mark’s, Nor can I forget how 
“ once, during a sudden storm, we sought sanctuary within, and I 
read to him the appropriate passages from The Stones of Venice. 
He was strangely moved, wholly rapt, entranced; he alluded to 
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“no means limited to Ruskin! We explored churches, galleries, 
pee monuments, we met Mme Proust and my aunt at Florian’s, 

on the Piazza, for an ice,.un granito, or at Quadri’s, across the 
_ way, t» watch the Venetian and cosmopolitan crowd at coffee; 
ng escaped Marcel, every moment filled him with delight. At 
sund own we met again, ‘ per una sgondolata on the Lagoon, mpi 
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Nouvese Workshops, Proust, more dnd more abasic in his frans- 


this person at present and is translating the fourth | 


_ was invariably fastidious about his appearance. His discomfort was 


this incident in Les Eglises Assassinées, But our activities were by . 


lations, often summoned me by messenger, telephone, or petit-bleu. 
I have kept some of these: ‘ Marcel begs you, if possible, to be so | 
kind as to come round tonight at nine o’clock’. On my first visits 
Mme Proust received me graciously in the salon before taking me 
to Marcel; soon, however, Félicie (a prototype of Frangoise) would 
take me straight. to his room, returning with an ice or an orangeade 
for me and boiling hot coffee for Marcel. I carefully poured him 
the skin with the milk—‘ It’s the cream, it’s the best part’, I had 
once been admonished. Orders were given that none save M. Hahn 
be admitted. Antoine Bibesco, shortly before his death, reminded ae 
me how on one occasion he got in, but never again! Marcel liked 

to keep his friends in water-tight compartments. Whatever the 

season, the room was oppressively warm and he, though confined 

to bed, would be swathed in woollens and wadding; even so he 


quite incredible, the bed was littered with books and papers, on 
his left a small bamboo table (his launch, ‘ Ja chaloupe’) was piled — 
high with a heterogeneous collection of medicines and odds and 
ends, a cheap wooden penholder or two lay on the floor. Only 


Ruskin mattered. Our sessions lasted late into the night. The 


resources of dictionaries had been exhausted before my arrival, 
but we had to scrutinize every chapter, examine a sentence or 
define a mere word. Our talks ranged far and wide, but his silence , 
was even more eloquent, questioning me, sounding me, with his 
luminous, omnivorous eyes—eyes I have seen alight with gaiety ort 
mischief or suddenly, mysteriously, suffused with tears. 

The death of his father delayed the appearance of the Bible of 
“Amiens until May 1904, but Sesame and Lilies was already far 
advanced in February when he announced: ‘I have been working 


_ on Sesame like a nigger, I am on fire for Sesame and for you’. 
' Meanwhile, Mme Proust had commissioned me to model a 


portrait of her husband, a bronze relief for his grave in the Pére 5s 
Lachaise cemetery. The preface to Sesame and Lilies: Sur la 
Lecture was published in the Renaissance Latine in June 1905, 


_ revealing Proust at the height of his powers; it met with immediate 


and outstanding success, The book itself appeared in 1906 and on 
the title-page of my copy Marcel crossed out his name and replaced 
it with mine. Henceforth he was to keep an urgent and important 
appointment with the ‘ essential book ’—‘ the only real book ’, he 
declared, ‘a writer does not have to invent it, because it already 
exists in each one of us, but to translate it. Real books are born, 
not of daylight and talk, but of obscurity and silence ’. 

I saw Marcel Proust for the last time in 1908. Whether or not 
he repudiated friendship, ours endured, unclouded beyond time 
and space. As his books reached me, I found and I still discover, 
between the lines, messages intended for me alone and which none 
other can decipher. And this friendship; these memories of my 
youth, maintain and stréngthen my devotion to France. 

—Translation by the author of two talks broadcast in the B.B.C. French Service 


After the Rain 


After the rain the white wool of the clouds 
Is suddenly twitched aside to bare a sky 

_ Like a huge thrush-egg inside out. In crowds 
Wet swallows sit on wires to chat and dry. 


‘The frog-green door of the cottage bursts open and - 
The woman comes from the scullery with bright 

Baskets of linen straining her either hand 

That also shake out wings and take their flight. 


. All the world was at wash, The apple hitches 
Bleached handkerchiefs on every twig, and there 
Are lambs laid out on grass after the storm, 


And dandelions’ scrubbed faces in the warm, 
And scatter of many embroidered starlets where 
The stitchwort plies her needle in the ditches. 
Hivary CORKE 
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Aims of School Televi 


By JOHN SCUPHAM, Head of Educational Broadcasting, B.B.C. . . 


é T has been the habit of late ’, wrote Maria Edgeworth,‘ to 
attempt teaching everything to children in play, and in- 
genious people have contrived to insinuate much useful 
knowledge without betraying the design to instruct; but 

this system cannot be pursued beyond certain bounds without 

many inconveniences. The habit of being amused not only in- 
creases the desire for amusement, but it lessens even the relish 
for pleasures, so that the mind becomes passive and indolent, and 

a course of perpetually 

increasing stimulus is 

necessary to awake atten- 
tion’. 

Some critics of school 
television condemn it 
altogether as an amuse- 
ment of just that kind; 
others want it to under- 
take the straightforward 
business of teaching. In 
this country the develop- 
ing service has found its 
own path between ex- 
tremes, and the broad- 
casting term which be- 
gins next Monday will 
mark the end of a phase 
during which school tele- 
vision has been limited in 
scope and tentative in 
character. 

For the B.B.C., school 
television represents the 
extension to another 
medium of a_ service 
which has been provided 
for more than thirty 
years. Sound - school 
broadcasts reach four- 
fifths of the schools in 
the country. They have 
developed with the support of a Council representing the educa- 
tional world, which interprets the needs of the schools to the 
B.B.C., and to which the B.B.C. has delegated the broad control 
of educational policy. The Council bases its requests on the 
evidence provided by.a field force of Education Officers and a 
central Secretariat which are placed by the Corporation at its 
disposal, and the requests are translated into plans and pro- 
grammes by the School Broadcasting Department of the B.B.C. 

The possibility of a television service for schools had been 
envisaged since 1946; its realization had to wait until the resources 
were available. A brief experimental series on closed circuit for 
six schools in Middlesex provided some useful experience. It 
was followed by a continuous service which was welcomed by 
successive Ministers of Education and designed to be permanent 
if it proved successful, but which was addressed primarily to 
children of eleven to fifteen in secondary modern schools, and 
which was to be subject to assessment in two years’ time. The 
number of schools officially equipped with receivers was confined 
by agreement with the local education authorities to some 400, 


but the audience was soon augmented by schools which found . 


their own ways of equipping themselves, and now stands at rather 
over 2,000. This period of experiment came to an end last June, 
when the Council published its promised assessment*, and in 
the belief that it now had ‘solid ground for confidence in school 
television as an asset of increasing value to the country’s educa- 
tional resources ’ asked the B.B.C. to make the service permanent, 


* B.B.C. School Television Broadcasting: a Report on the first two years. Obtainable free from School Broadcasting Council for the Kae 3 Portland a aa 


A class in a London secondary school watching a television programme 


to increase the number of series to ten, and to bring within their 
scope both primary schools and the sixth forms of secondary 
grammar schools. 

By agreeing to launch an expansion on these lines in the school 
year 1960-61, the B.B.C. gave a new impetus to the current 
debate about the right educational uses of the medium. In the 
early days there was some theoretical hair-splitting about the 
differences between film and television; the power of television 
to show events while they 
are happening has not, 
however, proved to be of 
much educational im- 
portance. Children re- 
spond in the same way 
to live and to pre-re- 
corded television, and 
film is an important in- 
gredient of nearly all 
programmes, Film is 
completely under the 
control of the teacher; 
television offers him a 
new experience to share 
with the children. Fun- 
damentally both pose the 
same question: how can 
moving images with a 
spoken accompaniment 
be made to serve educa- 
tional purposes? In the 
United States it is some- 
times claimed that tele- 
vision can take over the 
whole burden of teach- 
ing, and that with the 
help of any adult capable — 
of looking after 100 chil- 
dren it can be trusted 
to teach skills, impart 
knowledge, and modify 
attitudes. At Hagerstown in Maryland, the schools are linked by 
land-line with the television studios of the local education authority 
so that all the teaching of selected subjects can be done by the best 
local teachers. To use television in that way here would be to deny 
the British tradition of diversity and independence in education 
and at the same time to divert the medium from those’ tasks for 
which it is best equipped. 

The Crowther Report has recently focused attention on two 
urgent needs. One is the need to bring the education of the older 
children in secondary modern schools into closer relationship 
with the world of easy money and early marriages, of advanced 
technologies and confused purposes, of mass entertainment and 
menacing world events, which they will soon be entering. The _ 
other is the need to ensure that the academically gifted boys and 
girls in sixth forms are not shut in by a sterile specialism. At 
both levels the danger lies in fragmentary experience, and isolated 
scraps of knowledge; the need is for a wider grasp of relationships 
and coherences, whether in practical or imaginative or intellecuial 
terms. 

It is the nature of a television programme to present a synthesis. . 
It has little in common with the dialectics of the classroom 
it is devised to serve as a stimulus to that process. It must com- ; 
municate as a work of art does by presenting a pattern that can — 
be grasped as a whole, and leaving the viewer with an enhanced 
power to discover such patterns for himself. It makes its visual — 
impact in sharply individual and not in general terms, For t ; 
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reason it perhaps has most to offer not to the academic- 
ally gifted, but to those who accept and understand life 
most readily in concrete terms, whose concern is with 
the visible aspects of the world, whose responses and 
habits of thought must be based on what they have 
seen for themselves, and who never move easily into 
the realm of generalizations and abstractions. For them 
television can be an introduction to complexities ranging 
far beyond their immediate experience, which would 
always elude them on the printed page but which are 
accessible when they are embodied and visible. To 
range from the laboratory demonstration of a principle 
to its large-scale industrial applications; to show the 
elm tree as part of an ecological complex in which both 
caterpillars and carpenters have their place; to ensure 
that the events of the week are seen in the wider per- 
spective of history; to trace the interaction between 
men and their environment—these are the contributions 
of television to science and natural history, to current 
affairs and geography, and to breaking down the 
barriers between them. 

A television programme can offer children an ordered 
extension of their experience in space and time. It can 
show them lives so different from their own that their 
whole view of human possibilities is enlarged. After a 
series of programmes about primitive hunters, herdsmen, and 
farmers, a teacher in one small school wrote that ‘it came as 
something of a revelation to the children to realize that not 
everyone in the world is a wage earner with a shop just round 
the corner from where he lives ’. 

If new knowledge is to have the force of a revelation for the 
ordinary child it must come to him in ways that engage his 
emotions as well as his eyes and mind. Another series used 
archive film to present to children of fourteen the story of the 
last sixty years; experience, to their elders, but no more than 
dead history to them until they saw the programmes, ‘ They 
laughed at the early shots of Hitler’, wrote one teacher, ‘just as 
their fathers laughed in the early ’thirties; then came deepening 
concern and realization. The development of events caught them, 
and they sat stiff, a little more upright than usual, with unbroken 
intentness ’. A good expository programme may thus be closely 
akin to drama, and the straightforward presentation of great 
drama to children for whom theatre-going lies outside the range 
of possibility or of social habit has shown that Marlowe and 
Shakespeare and Shaw can bring to ordinary children a release 
from drab or narrow circumstances, a new range of insights, and 
something of ‘the habitual vision of greatness’ without which 
A. N. Whitehead thought moral education to be impossible. 

Children in ‘ television homes’ watch the screen for some two 


Oe 


Dr. W. S. Bullough, Professor of Zoology in the University of London, with the model 
of a pterodactyl in ‘ The Evolution of Living Things’ 
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Dr. Kenneth Mather, F.R.s., Professor of Genetics in the University of Birmingham, 
showing stages in cell division in the crocus in ‘ Science for Sixth Forms’ 


and a half hours a day, but the more serious evening programmes 
move within a range of assumptions that belongs to the adult 
world, both in what they say and what they leave unsaid. A 
programme for schools is a communication to children of a specific 
age for a specific purpose. It can take nothing for granted, and 
least of all can it assume that the image speaks a universal 
language, or that pictures can be left to tell their own story. 
It is easy to think of a television programme as given in a single 
definitive form to every viewer, but except in so far as there is 
an art of moving shapes with neither representational character 
nor logical interconnexion, a visual music addressed to the inno- 
cent aesthetic eye, the act of viewing is a continuous act of inter- 
pretation. To see a picture is to make an unconscious judgment 
of what is significantly there to be seen; to find meaning in 
sequences of pictures is to try whether they will fit into familiar 
moulds, or whether those moulds must be modified. The pro- 
gramme that we see as adults is created out of our adult concepts 
and memories, and habitual responses; a child brings to the pro- 
gramme his own simpler apparatus, and the very intensity of his 
interest, the clarity and endurance of his memory of individual 
images, may conceal a great gulf between his experience and 
ours. ‘ We had to readjust our ideas about seagoing ’, said a report 
on a programme about fishing on the Grand Banks. ‘ Living 
inland, our knowledge of nautical matters is mostly derived from 
tatty old television films. Therefore we expect a 
storm, and to be shipwrecked; it surprises us to find 
a captain who is not insane or a dipsomaniac, and a 
mate who is not in the pay of a rival firm or a 
foreign power. The absence of the beautiful stow- 
away puzzled us too’. 

To learn is to adjust the stereotypes with which 
life or art have so far endowed us. An Education 
Officer who studied the impact of one term’s drama 
grew familiar with ‘the worried look of the child 
who was trying to grapple with something just 
beyond his experience and comprehension’, Gals- 
worthy’s Strife was rejected absolutely by the less 
able fourteen year olds, as too close to their circum- 
stances yet too alien for them to penetrate to its 
timeless elements; too scrupulous in its distribution 
of sympathy for their black-and-white moralities. 
Strikes in the welfare state are not like that, and in 
any event, when there is a struggle one side must be 
right, Yet Shaw’s Androcles set the same audience 
talking eagerly of persecution and martyrdom and 
the ways in which a man may be a Christian in the 
modern world. 

The problem there was one of choice, but most 
programmes are specially devised for children of a 
given age range and intelligence. If there is to be a 
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Bac know his audience. He must judge \ 


their intellectual and emotional range, ¢ 


members have. He must avoid the t 


i 
easily within it. He must so order his material that the attention is 
visually undistracted and directed towards essentials, and he must 
at every point decide what for that specific audience must be made 
explicit in words. It can be assumed that children will to some 
extent be able to supply their own unconscious, unspoken, yet 
ultimately verbal 


carried by the words, and conveyed by some form of narrator 
(or, in broadcasting jargon, ‘anchor man”) whose personality and 
expository skill will be of cardinal importance for children. 


The words in a programme must direct attention. They must ~ 


point out causes and effects and relations and interconnexions not 
only between the constituent parts of the programme, but between 
those and the child’s own experience. They must range from the 
image on the screen to the image in the children’s memories. 
Above all, they must transport the audience from the realm of 
images to the realm of concepts. Except where the logic of spatial 
relations or the abstractions of mathematics are concerned, the 
word and not the image is the instrument of conceptual thought. 
An experimental series has shown how animated diagrams and 
models can contribute to an understanding of Euclidean geometry 
and its practical applications, but most thinking is not of this 


kind. In the fields of discourse, which must be systematically 


mastered in purely intellectual terms and ordered by concepts of 
a high degree of generality, television can make only a limited, 


but an important, contribution. Over much of the ground of — 


i Fishes like Birds © . a 


By A. J. MARSHALL ne 


NTIL very recently it is almost true to say that my 

interest in fishes was confined to just a few individual 

species, notably, I think, trout, salmon, and halibut. 

The trout grilled; the salmon smoked; and the halibut 

__ baked. Then I got mixed up, so to speak, with the reproductive 

endocrinology of one or two other species of fish. And now, if I 

were starting all over again, I would decide to work mostly with 
fishes, not birds, as my study material. 

One of the things about modern bony fishes that most impresses. 
me is how like birds many of them are. By this I do not mean 
flying fishes. In any case, flying fishes do not fly in the way that 
birds and bats do. A few fishes, frogs, and reptiles have developed 
gliding powers, but none of them actually flies, though some of 
the reptiles that lived about 120,000,000 years ago undoubtedly 

_ did. By the expression ‘ fishes like birds’, I mean just this: how- 
ever strange it may seem, cold-blooded fishes in water, and warm- 
blooded birds on land and in the air, have developed many kinds 
of behaviour that are closely similar. I was rather startled when I 
began to think about this a little while ago. — 

Take flocking, for example. Pre-nuptial flocking is common in 


both birds and fishes. The flock is mutually protective, probably © 


more certain in its path-finding, and almost certainly mutually 
stimulatory in relation to reproduction. Individuals sometimes 
assemble in millions—notable examples are shearwaters among 
birds, and herring among fish. Even the common fresh-water 
roach sometimes congregates in such numbers that the bigger fish 
push the smaller ones out of the water. __ 
Now let us think in terms of courtship and other forms of 
display. This is such a familiar sight in birds that we hardly think 


of the robin, the trailing courtship plumes of the birds of paradise, 
the energetic antics of the barnyard cockerel, and so on. If we look’ 


‘ ve fishes we see much the same sort of phenomena; there are | 


_ almost startling examples of convergent evolution with birds. In 
. some eed fish, such as certain pees the male is brilliantly 
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‘succeeds it neither teaches in any conventional sense nor parte 


the teacher. It is only the “teacher who knows his children who — 
can ensure that they bring to the programme the irreducible = 


minimum in the way of knowledge, concepts, and vocabulary. The 


experience of viewing will still be different for every child. It is - 
only the teacher who can find out where the individual distortions — 
and misconceptions lie, who can ensure that they are smoothed 
away and that the pattern is complete, and who can fit it into 
the wider pattern of the cchild’s sevslopHe view of the world, 


coloured and indulges in an excitable display during the mating — 
season. Some species of carp develop before breeding nuptial. 
tubercles, which are lost after the spawning season, just as African _ 
wattled starlings and some pelicans develop fleshy head or horny. — 
beak appendages at a comparable period of their breeding cycle. _ 
Among many fishes the males become more vivid during the 
breeding season. The display of the Siamese fighting fish is remi- _ 
niscent of that of birds of paradise in its quivering intensity. And, 
just as the dark eye of the domestic cockerel becomes redder in 
times of emotional excitement, and the blue eye of the satin — 
bower-bird likewise, the bright-red or blue pigmentation of some 
fishes becomes more vivid i in similar circumstances. - 
Another thing that seems ‘to me to be interesting is that for 
many years it has been known that the mere sight of a cock — 
pigeon is enough to cause an adult hen to lay. This may sound a 


‘little far-fetched, but it is true that a hen pigeon kept by herself — 


generally will not lay. If you put her in a cage where she has 
sight of a male pigeon she will lay.-Her cage can be closed and — 
sound-proof: it is the mere sight of the opposite sex that somehow 
builds up nervous responses to a threshold that stimulates the | 
anterior pituitary gland (which is just under the brain) and in | 
turn the ovary is caused to ripen quickly and liberate an egg. That Re 
this happens has been known for years. But now it has been found — 
that the same thing can occur in fishes. For example, the New — i 
York zoologist Aronson has found that if an isolated female : 
Tilapia is allowed merely to see another individual (of either 
sex) in an adjacent aquarium, her Seales. frequency is. more 
than doubled. And it is known tha t eit fishes beha 0 in| 
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A stickleback guarding its eggs in the nest 


But I confess that I have been surprised to read evidence that 
the grunting of a small, rather chunky little fish, the goby, prob- 
ably has a stimulatory effect on female gobies. 

Since the development of elaborate hydrophonic apparatus 
during the last war, parts of the oceans have been found to 
resound with grunts, groans, rasps, squeaks, and clicks. Many of 
these may serve as reproduction, as well as flocking, stimuli. One 
is irresistibly reminded of the whistling songs of the sirens. 
Scientists many years ago shattered our illusions by insisting 
that this has nothing to do with mermaids (nor even dugongs or 
manatees) and that the sounds are emitted by fishes of the genus 
Sciaena. It will be just one more illusion lost if we are next told 
that the song is not that of the sirens calling to the chaps, but in 
fact, the chaps calling up the sirens. 

I suppose if most people were asked what different groups of 
back-boned animals defend territories they would immediately 
say “ birds ’, and probably let it go at that. In fact numerous fishes, 
as well as birds, stake out territories and attack savagely in their 

_ defence. Among North American fish, the darters position them- 
selves in the shallows, each male selecting a site that he thereafter 
considers his own special territory. Any other male that approaches 
is repulsed with vigour; females, on the other hand, are allowed 
to remain. How like birds this is; and so are many other examples 
of fish behaviour. 

Everybody knows how savage male birds may become during 
the mating season when sex hormones are flowing in their blood 
stream. For example, during this season a male satin bower-bird 
will turn savagely on its own offspring. If the youngster is not 
quickly put into another aviary the father will kill it. This 
behaviour on the part of birds made possible the development of 
the cruel old sport of cock-fighting, which is still practised 
illicitly in England and legally in many countries of the Far East. 

Likewise, fish-fighting is a flourishing sport in Thailand and 
neighbouring countries. During the reproductive period Siamese 
fighting fishes of the genus Betta become as pugnacious as bower- 
birds, and they are pitted against each other in licensed fish- 
fighting on which considerable sums of money are wagered. The 
ferocious midgets gore each other fearfully. Much nearer home, 
the common little three-spined stickleback is a formidably savage 
fighter. Apparently these sticklebacks make violent strikes with 
their pelvic spines, and engagements can end fatally. 

At the other end of this scale are numbers of lake, river, and 
occasionally sea-shore fishes that behave rather like birds. They 
build nests. Often the female fish behaves like a reptilian turtle 

or crocodile, snake, or lizard, and deserts her nest after the eggs 

-—s are laid. But often she behaves like some birds and guards them 
a _ fiercely against intruders. The brooding African lung-fish will 

badly maim any human hand that is incautiously placed in her 
nest, She quietly lies there, day after day, almost motionless, 
ae arding her thousands of eggs. Not atte motionless, however: 
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she moves her tail very slightly, and this keeps the 
sluggish water of the papyrus swamp moving enough 
to aerate the water and enable the developing eggs to 
breathe—just A a hen bird turns her eggs from time 
to time. Nesting usually involves the shifting of 
gravel and stones, or the clearing of a space in vege- 
tation. Many birds—gulls, plovers, and the like— 
build this primitive kind of nest. 

In Borneo, Siam, Malaya, and neighbouring 
countries the gathering of birds’ nests for soup- 
making is an important local industry, The cave 
swiftlets of the genus Collocalia have enlarged 
salivary glands, and these overgrown glands produce 
a mucus that the birds use to cement fibres together 
and to glue them to the rocks as nests. The common 
British swift that builds in the local church belfry 
does the same thing in a minor way, but it does 
not put very much soup in its nest, so to speak. 
Again there is an analogy with fishes. Some of them 
(for example, certain sticklebacks) make relatively 
elaborate nests of seaweed or freshwater plants. These 
are sometimes gummed together with mucus. This 
cement, however, does not come from the same 
glands as those that produce birds’ nest soup. 

Much has been discovered in recent years about 
parental care in fishes. Although no heat transference is involved 
some species actually guard the eggs in a manner analogous to the 
brooding of eggs by birds. Again, a number of fishes (for example, 
seahorses) carry their eggs in special structures that are even more 
elaborate than the special perambulator device that has arisen 
in certain penguins—notably the Emperor Penguin of the 
Antarctic. In this majestic penguin, and others, there has been 
developed a special fold of skin which droops over the webbed 
feet, and this feathery flap, along with the feet, forms a cosy 
incubator in which the single egg, or the very small young, can 
be carried about over the ice. Likewise, several fishes carry their 
eggs and newly hatched young in their mouths. Although some 
such fishes (for example, some of the genus Tilapia) are car- 
nivorous they do not normally swallow the eggs incubating in their 
mouths; although if they are disturbed or frightened in captivity 
they may do so. In some species-of Tilapia parental care is so 
highly developed that even after the young ‘fishes hatch and swim 
free they dart back into the conveniently open parental mouth 


whenever danger threatens. 


I do not want to push the comparison between birds and fish 
too far. In any case, these behavioural convergences, so astonishing 
at first sight, are in fact perhaps not really so very surprising. 
Both fish and fowl have basically the same nervous and glandular 
equipment. Much the same environmental situation arose and had 
to be overcome (and, if possible, exploited) whether the environ- 
ment was wet or dry. The truth is, I have given up being sur- 
prised at anything I see in Nature—or in human nature, for that 
matter.—Network Three 
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next week will include 


‘The Fear of Realism in Art’ 
by Anton Ehrenzweig 


‘The Story of the Brains Trust’ 
by Michael Wall 


and 


‘The Springs of Nationalism’ 
by David Thomson 


(the first of a series about ‘Nationalism in the 
Modern World’) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


April 20—26 


Wednesday, April 20 


A group that has been studying ways of 
spanning the Straits of Dover reports to 
British and French Governments that a 
tunnel would be ‘technically and finan- 
cially feasible ’ 


A motorway to encircle central London is 
proposed by the British Road Federation 


Thursday, April 21 


The Queen celebrates her thirty-fourth 
birthday 


The South Korean Cabinet resigns following 
the recent disturbances in Seoul 


Two important advances in their work are 
claimed by the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund Council 


Friday, April 22 


British Railways and London Transport 
announce increases in fares from May 8 


The South African Minister of Justice dis- 
closes that ninety-four white people and 
more than 1,400 Africans have been 
detained so far under the emergency 
regulations 


Saturday, April 23 


It is announced from Seoul that President 
Syngman Rhee of South Korea is to give 
up his powers in favour of a cabinet 
presided over by a Prime Minister 


The Lord Chief Justice, Lord Parker, tells 
the National Association of Probation 
Officers’ conference that he is in favour of 


reintroducing corporal punishment in a 
limited form 


Sunday, April 24 


Tunisia accuses France of acts of aggres- 
sion on the Algerian border 


Mr. Menzies, Prime Minister of Australia, 
arrives in London for next month’s 
Conference of “Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers 


Monday, April 25 


Mr. Khrushchey renews his threats to the 
Western Powers over the signing of a 
peace treaty with East Germany 


At least 700 people are killed in an earth- 
quake in Lar in southern Persia 


Mr. William Carron, President of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, in a 
speech at Blackpool, denounces com- 
munists as ‘ the werewolves of industry ’ 


Tuesday, April 26 


Law of the Sea Conference at Geneva 
breaks down 


Representatives of sixteen allied nations 
which fought in the Korean War are 
‘called to the State Department in Wash- 
ington to discuss recent events in South 
Korea 
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William biccer of aaa tree winner of the British Hose Sones? s 

trials at Badminton last week, taking a jump on Our Solo during the 

final event on Saturday. The Queen and members of the royal family 
attended the trials 


Police using hoses in an attempt to ¢ 
students demonstrating in the South — 
capital of Seoul last week against the 
‘rigging’ of last month’s elections 
returned President Syngman Rhee to 
for the fourth time; more than 120 
were killed. On April 26 President RI 
reported to have offered to hold new e! 
and establish a new form of gove 


The Eagle of St. John: a preliminary 
ing of a section of the tapestry desig 
Coventry Cathedral by Graham Sut 
which is included in an_ exhibiti 
modern French tapestries at the \ 
and Albert jinem unt Ae Mae 
tapestry is being woven for the 
ae the Pinton workshops at Felleti 
week the Queen conferred the Or 
_ Merit on Mr, Sutherland — A 
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General de Gaulle and President Eisenhower driving together from Washing- 
ton airport on April 22 after the French President’s arrival from Canada on a 
state visit to the United States 


En-lai, Prime Minister of China, and Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime 
ore starting talks in Delhi on April 20 on the dispute over their 
frontiers. No agreement was reached, but Indian and Chinese officials 
t in the summer to study the situation. Below: a demonstration in Delhi 
. against Mr. Chou’s visit 


At midnight on April 20 Rio de Janeiro ceased to be the capital of Brazil, and the lights were 
switched on in the new capital of Brasilia, 700 miles away. This photograph, taken from the 
President’s Palace, gives an impression of the spacious planning of the new city which is 
: still under construction 


bchurch, near hessietes Herefordshire. The house, which dates from the fourteenth century, has been 
“ time since it was acquired by the National Trust three years ago 


restored and is now open to the public for the first 
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carefully in order to review it for a medical 
eS - journal, but the impression it left on me was Oxford 
__yery different from that given by Dr. Magnus | 


~ Pyke (THe LisTener, April 21). The iyataey ‘of the Elizabethan Biage 
o It is true that it warned against medical Sir,—The reviews in English weeklies of eee 
7 science claiming too much—a very salutary Ft seacnits recent book (I did one myself so I kept 
warning, too—but it was in no sense anti- an eye out for the others) almost all agreed on 


science. Its main message is that the conception ~ 


a two main points: (a) that the members of a 
-__ of perfect health is a mirage, not from the failure — modern audience sitting fairly low down at the 
& of science but from the nature of man. A really 


Bot ith : eerste ta he like the Anca sides would not endure having to watch the play 
healthy man is no + bh hie ¢ ERE oe rapht AS tens 
- potato or Brazilian rabbit that have come to es ats i ae ee vies : ki ae ay 
en oye FonmeIy 5-25, SOOT BS he has of the stage comes from arrangements where the 
attained what he thinks he wanted he will want audience sat only before and behind the stage, 
something else. Essentially man is an adventurer, 
a pioneer, so he will be always meeting ‘new — 
conditions which involve new hazards. As fast as 
one obstacle is overcome he will find another, | 
__ whether on the medical or another plane. The 
_ ideal of perfection is a mirage, but we cannot 
live fully unless we strive for it; it is essential 
to progress even if one is doomed to disappoint- 


where the audience sat all round, so that many | 
people would have the ‘ houses” in their line 
of sight. 

It would be interesting to hear his answer 
on this question, which seems more important 
‘than those he discussed in his letter to you (THE 
LISTENER, April 14).—Yours, etc., 


. ment. It is, in fact, the dynamic of science and v 

pe not anti-science at all to which Dr. Dubos draws ee a Oe ee 
he “as Yours, etc., Diocletian’s Successers _ 

Pe _ Winsford W. N. LeEaK —_— Sir, In his letter (THE LisTENER, April 14) 
aa Mr. Thomas J. Johnston completely distorts 
; ‘ Sir,—As Dr. Magnus Pyke observes, it is both the religious history of the fourth-century 


~ and Gibbon’s views on the subject. 
Gibbon argued in chapter twenty-one not that 
; sie early Christian emperors were genuinely 
tolerant and benevolent with respect to paganism 
(as Mr. Johnston suggests by his isolated quota- 
_ tions), but only that they did not try to stamp 
out paganism in a single blow. They were 
motivated in this decision, Gibbon thought, 
_ partly by good tactical sense: ‘ while Constan- 
tine designed to ruin the foundations, he seemed 
to reform the abuses, of the ancient religion’; 
and partly by their preoccupation with Patter: 


“surely illogical to blame the gentle Einstein 
_ because modern civilized nations now manu- 
“ facture hydrogen bombs’. But has Dr. Pyke 


Noting: etc; 
JOHN VEALE 


Bodies and Minds 
-Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. V. A. Firsoff, 
in his letter provoked by my broadcast (pub- 
lished in Tue LisTENER of April 14), argues 
_ from the premise that ‘mind is the primary © 
_ datum of our experience’ to the conclusion thee 
os “there exists a psychic or mental continuum’. 
He appears to think that this argument is a 
sufficient refutation of epiphenomenalism. But 
_ epiphenomenalism, whether in its usual sense or 
in the modified sense which I gave to it, does — 
mot deny the existence of mental states, and need 
not deny that they are primary data; it need not 
2 _ deny even that mental states are all parts of a~ 
a ey “mental continuum ’. ; 
But I, at least, would deny that immediate — 
ie experience makes it certain that such a con- 


ruin of paganism; and the holy war against the 
infidels was less vigorously prosecuted by princes 
and bishops, who were immediately alarmed by 
the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion, The 
extirpation of idolatry might have been justified 
by the established principles of intolerance [my 
italics}: but the hostile sects, which alternately 
reigned in the imperial court, were mutually 
_ apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps exasper- 
ating, the minds of a powers though declining 
faction. 


‘And it is 


the internecine wars within 
_ that there are gaps in the flow of a man’s mental chapter. Not only Gibbon, but every responsible 
_ States from birth to death. I do not know historian of the period, demonstrates from 
_ whether or not there are such gaps. abundant evidence that the conflicts were 
i _ Your correspondent asserts that the brain is _marked — by gross brutality and ‘atrocious 
‘only a tool’ of the mind. The idea that there massacres’, (That phrase I take from Professor 
uilarity, or analogy, between certain parts J. R. Palanque’s account of the repression of the 
body and tools was suggested by Plato Donatists, in the first volume of The Church in 
ives in the term ‘ sense-organ’, Thee eth. Christian Roman ag salsa in this 


| vhich this idea may be misleading and ticularly relevant; 


’ 2 . c é % ~ 


for example in college halls, not from theatres 


The divisions of Christianity suspended the 


-tinuum exists, if to assert that it exists is to deny Christianity which are the real subjects of that 


Padhetian from Gibbon on this subject i is par- 


tics, was. prosecuted 
f the penal reg 


€ t ory 
version was applauded by tt 
ae the Ogre of -Tepress 


it shat Gibbon 
stantine’s son Constantius, preserved in 
Theodosian ‘Code. Modern scholars do not share 
Gibbon’s | view on this text, but the whole argu- 
ment is irrelevant since the Code has four addi- 
tional laws | against paganism by Constantius, all 
perfectly authentic. In fact, virtually the whole 3 
of Book XVI of the Theodosian Code (available — 
in an English translation by Professor | ‘Clyde | 
Pharr) is an outpouring of edicts against heretics — 
in general, Novatians, Manichaeans, Eunomians, 
Arians, Apollinarians, Montanists, Donatists, 
Priscillianists, Jews, Sabbatians, ae apostates, 
_ Samaritans, and pagans. Here is one of the 
shortest, by the same Constantius, under date of 
February | 20-356: > og ee a” 
If any persons should be-proved to y deve ‘their! ; 
attention to sacrifices or to “worship: images, we 
command that ‘they shall be subjected to bagi 
Peet - “ea 
Yours: ce, Yo ae 
M. uf FINLEY | 7 


Cambridge 


‘Mewantter the Great - 3 i-)% 
Sir,—In THE LIsTENER of April 21 the re- 
viewer of A History of Greece to 322 Bo, 
by N. _G. L. Hammond, refers to Tarn 
portrait of Alexander the Great as ‘patreele 4: 
But Sir William Tarn, a profound student ob 
Alexander, obtained his information from an- i 


cient writers. A: 


Polybius (204 to 122 Regs wrote: “The | 3 
genius of Alexander surpassed all human — 
measure’. Plutarch (a.D. 50) praised him as_ 
one who desired to win for all men peace and 
community ‘of interests. ‘Who was better fitted : 
than he for : splendid enterprise x ah -magnanimity, Z 
wisdom uy virtuous fortitude? : ——- writing 4 


‘ Most ¢ ‘courageous, meee clizioeies ‘indifferent | to 
— insatiable for the etae enjo 


hae ore yj 4 
b oy =~? - See ety 
my! > =.3 mar te - 
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A LINKED FAMILY 
OF 46 COMPANIE 
COVERS THE 
INDUSTRIAL ALPHABET 


A family of companies is an apt description of The 
Owen Organisation. Forty six independent firms 


plan their own progress, develop their own talents, 


yet a family bond ensures that assistance and advice 
are not lacking when problems arise, The products 
manufactured within this great Organisation range 


the industrial alphabet from Axles to Yokes. 


Subsidiary and Associated Companies—J. W. BAKER & CO.LTD. @ BENTLEY 
HALL BRICK CO. LTD. @ Jj. E. BRASSEY & SONLTD. @ W. BREALEY & CO. 
LTD. @ THE BROOKE TOOL MANUFACTURING CO.LTD. @ £&.CAMELINAT 
&CO.LTD. @ CASTRA ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINE CO. LTD. @ CENTRAL 
PATTERNMAKING CO. LTD. @ CHAINS LTD. e@ CHARLES CLARK & 
SON LTD. @ ‘CHARLES CLARK & SON (STAFFORD) LTD. @ CONVEYANCER 
FORK TRUCKS LTD. @ CONVEYANCER FORK TRUCKS (AUSTRALIA) PTY. 
LTD. @ DENFORDS ENGINEERING CO.LTD. e@ EASICLENE PORCELAIN- 
ENAMEL (1938) LTD. @ ELECTRO-HYDRAULICS LTD. e@  ELECTRO- 
HYDRAULICS (CANADA) LTD. @ GASELLTD. @ GASEL APPLIANCES LTD, 
W. GWENNAP (AGRICULTURAL) LTD. @ T. S. HARRISON & SONS LTD. 
C.&L.HILLLTD. @ ©C. &L. HILL (DIE CASTINGS) LTD. @ HILLALZEN 
(SALES) LTD. @ HUDSON BROWN. LTD e@_ INVICTA ELECTRODES LTD. 
LEABANK OFFICE EQUIPMENT LTD. @ MAHINDRA OWEN PRIVATE LTO. 
MECHANAIR (R.0.) LTD. @ MOTOR PANELS{COVENTRY) LTD. @ NUTS 
& BOLTS (DARLASTON) LTD. @ QUAY ENGINEERING CO. @ ROGERS & 
JACKSON LTD, @ RUBERY OWEN & CO. LTD. e RUBERY OWEN 
CANADA LTD. @ RUBERY OWEN KEPSTON LTD. @ RUBERY OWEN 
& KEMSLEY PTY. LTD. @ RUBERY OWEN (HEATING) LTD. @ RUBERY 
OWEN & SCOTT (S.A.) LTD. @ RUBERY OWEN (WARRINGTON) LTD, 
SALOPIAN ENGINEERS LTD. e SHORROCK SUPERCHARGERS LTD. 
SHUKER & SON (SHREWSBURY) LTD. e A. G. SUTHERLAND LTD, 
R. & J. WREXHAM (WHOLESALE) LTD. @ A. WARDEN & CO. LTD, 
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last summer and on January 28 last; and I 
think it will be of interest to your readers to 
know that the memory of your great philosopher 
who lived for a long time in Avignon, where he 
died in 1873, is cherished here. A wide 
boulevard leading to the St. Véran Cemetery 
where he is buried in the same grave with his 
beloved wife, Harriet, bears his name, and 
a monument with his bust stands in the 
centre of a nearby square. It was erected by 
the common people of the town, for whom 
he had created ‘ jardins ouvriers’. I never fail 
to take my pupils to the grave and monument 
each year. 

One-third of a mile past the cemetery, on its 
south side, one finds the entrance to a long 
drive, bordered with magnificent plane trees, 
leading to a small but pretty Provencale house. 
Here, the bereaved philosopher lived for fifteen 
years after having buried Harriet. In 1858, 
after her death, he had bought the house, 
which he shared’ with Harriet’s daughter, 
Miss Taylor, who looked tenderly after the 
aging man for his last years. After his death, she 
went back to England, and unfortunately sold 
the house, which was emptied of its furniture 
and let. In February 1956 it was badly damaged 
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- by fire, and will probably be sold once again. 


What if the new owners overhaul and transform 
it altogether, thus destroying the last witnesses 
of Mill’s stay in our town? 

Would it not be possible for admirers of Mill 
to join their efforts—and money—to buy the 
house and make it a museum to the memory of 
the great thinker? I thought it my duty to 
inform your readers, among whom there 
certainly must be a number of students and 
admirers of John Stuart Mill, of the menace 
hanging over his old home which was the 
birthplace of many of his most valuable pages. 

Yours, etc., 

Avignon Martz BONAFOUS 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 

Sir,—Mr. Deryck Cooke, in his analysis of 
Vaughan Williams’s The Pilgrim’s Progress in 
THe LISTENER of April 7, and Mr. Jeremy 
Noble, in his critique a fortnight later of the 
B.B.C.’s recorded performance of this work, 
both identify themselves with those who have 
written the opera off as a failure. There must, 
however, be many others who, like the writer of 
this letter, still incline to the view of another 
critic of opera, the late Professor Edward J. 


Dent, who wrote, in The Musical Times o 
October 1952, as follows: 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is undoubtedly ' 
greatest and the most deeply moving contributior 
of modern times to the building up of a national 
repertory of musical drama. 

Yours, etc.,: j 
PETER MONTGOMERY ~ 
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Fivemiletown 


Two short books of reflections on the London 
School of Economics have recently been published: 
An Epic of Clare Market by Janet Beveridge (Bell. 
15s.), and The London School of Economics and 
Its Problems, 1919-1937 by Lord Beveridge (Allen 
and Unwin, 21s.). Of particular interest are the 
two chapters of Lady Beveridge’s book in which 
she recounts, for the first time in print, the com- 
plete story of Sidney Webb’s ingenuities in the 
foundation of the School: his seizure of half the 
legacy left by Henry Hutchinson for the spread of 
Fabian socialism, his registration of the School 
not as itself but as its library (thereby avoiding 
for some years the payment of rates), his securing 
of a handsome annual subsidy from the Technical 
Education Board of the L.C.C. Lord Beveridge 
provides some detailed figures of the growth of the 
School from. 1912 to the present day. 


Unfortunate Orthodoxy ee 


RONALD PUGH on Samuel Wilberforce 


T is a hundred years since Bishop Wilber- 
force playfully undertook to defeat the 
Darwinians in single combat, and the 
unexpected result provided one of 
the most famous incidents in English 
history. Many have concluded that the 
ignominious episode exposed the Church 
for the obscurantist organization it was; 
a view which might be supported by 
pointing to two other controversies of 
the day—the attempt to deprive Bishop 
Colenso of his see of Natal because of 
his rudimentary biblical criticism, and 
the persecution of the authors of Essays 
and Reviews, an exceedingly dull volume 
which sought to strengthen Christianity 
by subjecting it to rational discussion. 
The Church was unsuccessful in all 
three encounters: but because it was the 
personal and political factors which were 
the decisive causes of its defeat, posterity 
has preferred to remember the bad in- 
tentions of the bishops rather than their 
ill-success. This is, no doubt, perfectly 
fair. Wilberforce and his episcopal 
brethren would have exercised an intel- 
lectual censorship if they could: I hold 
no brief for their methods, and I deplore 
as heartily as anyone the cleavage 
between religion and science which has 
ensued. But it is worth while inquiring 
why the leading churchman of his day 
thought it right to risk the reputation 
of an intellectual dictator. His problem 
must occur repeatedly to all who have 
to lead other people. How far may one 
legitimately withhold one’s own views, 
or seek to limit what other people teach? 


This question has immediate relevance for the 
clergy, but in different degrees it must concern 
teachers of every kind: statesmen, journalists, 


Samuel Wilberforce (1805- 1873), by George Richmond 
National Portrait Gallery 


trade union leaders—all who have to influence 


action, but may have more knowledge than is 


helpful to those they influence. It is ironical 
that this question had been treated by 
Isaac Williams in two of the most 
notorious of the ‘ Tracts for the Times ' 
—Of Reserve in Communicating 
Religious Knowledge—which in _ the 
opinion of many competent j 
undermined the basis of Protestantis 
even more effectively than Tract 90. But 
I hope to show that any similarity i 
approach is only superficial. 
Although his behaviour in the thre 
crises I have mentioned was consistentl 
illiberal, Samuel Wilberforce was by ne 
means to be dismissed as a bad examp 
of episcopal megalomania. The ‘ equivo 
cal success in his own sphere of activity 
to which Huxley allegedly referred wa 
far-reaching and generally beneficia 
Made a bishop at the age of thirty-nine 
he had spent fifteen years by 1860 i 
creating the diocese of Oxford in it 
modern form, welding three extensi 
and divergent counties into some sort 
unity, and persuading clergymen an 
‘laymen of all schools of opinion tha 
provided they exerted themselves, 
could be trusted to support and lea§ 
them. Parishes were being divided by thy 
dozen, reluctant absentees were return 
ing or resigning, enthusiastic curatd 
abounded, schools and churches wey 
being built, the spate of hideous restoré 
tions financed by the wealthier clerg 
and squires was in full flood; the EB 
was constantly to be seen in his d 


7 : x a. 
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neers 
ning terms with all the laity 


ceeurteit fiche this, Wilberforce had con- 
olidated the reputation for eloquence which 
nad won him his see. He spent a great deal of 
time in the House of Lords, specializing in such 
inherited concerns as the slave trade and penal 
reform, and championing the interests of the 
Church with vigilance and fervour, despite a 
feud with Lord Shaftesbury and the 
redoubtable Russell and Palmerston. He had 
fallen from favour at Court in 1848 through his 
opposition to the election of Dr. Hampden as 
Bishop of Hereford, a fact which tended to 
sonfirm the general opinion that he was an 
High Churchman. He was admittedly 
pn the High Church side of the fence, a vigorous 
supporter of the establishment, never afraid of 
laiming its full rights for the Church nor 
] ish in denying them to the Noncon- 
ormists; he insisted on the use of the surplice, 
nd was fond of early communions and sung 
vensongs, though he deprecated ritualism and 
seyite doctrines in most of their forms; he 
as the leader of the movement for the revival 
of \Convocation, a lifelong advocate of the mis- 
sionary movement, and a power behind the 
throne at the first Lambeth Conference. 
_ But what made him in the public mind the 
embodiment of Puseyism in high places was the 
sorry fact that he was the only son of William 
Wilberforce who remained faithful to the 
Church of England; and it must be added that 
the behaviour of a few of the students and staff 
his new theological college at Cuddesdon 
fostered the same impression. Unwillingness to 
disloyal to any who had served him well 
nade the Bishop slow to disentangle himself from 
ompromising alliances, and the second genera- 
jon of Tractarians undoubtedly presumed on 
nis tolerance. Altogether, in fairness to Wilber- 
‘orce, we should describe him as a comprehen- 
sive Churchman with High Church leanings, 
and his record showed that he was always ready 
io burn his fingers in a good cause. 
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The Bishop’s Correspondence 

He was himself the most versatile of men, 
with floods of diocesan business and 
sermons renowned for their eloquence 
n the midst of a feverish bustle of travel and 
jal engagements. Parliament, Convocation, 
meetings of church societies, dinner 
s, confirmations, church consecrations, and 
an administration all jostled with a bulky 


. 
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rrespondence with leaders in Church and | 


tate. Strange stories are told about this corre- 
€ of the Bishop commandeering four 
s and dictating four letters at once while 
ote a fifth; of letters written, like some of 
rollope’s novels, in the train; of his commis- 
oning a future Archbishop of Canterbury to 
aswer a sheaf of letters in his name while wait- 


Gen 4 


today 67 letters with my own hand and 


- an amateur’s interest in science. He 
e better in mathematics than in classics 
‘d, and throughout life took a lively 
in the most unexpected things. He tried 
at mesmerism and at table turning, 
ntained a more serious interest in 


for an interview; or, more authentically, — 


“energy, curiosity, and an insatiable desire for 


activity, he contrived to keep abreast of the 
current scientific as well as theological writings. 
His reviews in the Quarterly, which may still 
be read in a two-volume collection, are of a high 
standard; and it was in those columns that he 
was first invited to defend orthodoxy against 
the various innovators. Hence, though no one 
would claim him as a profound theologian or 
original scientist, he was well qualified to speak 
for the layman in the Darwinian controversy, 
and, like the layman, to approach it with a 
reasonably open mind. 

Why, then, did he appear as the archpriest of 
ehecusaatism, the champion of unswerving 
orthodoxy? After a hundred years, it is patheti- 
cally easy to enumerate his mistakes. His scienti- 
fic knowledge was inadequate, his theology 
insufficiently flexible, his tactics deplorably mis- 
calculated. He was no more than an amateur in 
science, and he did well to single out the weakest 
element in Darwin’s case, the geological evi- 
dence. But whereas Darwin could afford to drop 
the geological calculations, Wilberforce was in 
no position to withdraw his main tenet, that if 
evolution contradicted Genesis, it was evolution 
which had to go. 


Lamentably Misjudged 

Furthermore, his whole approach was lament- 
ably misjudged. Nothing could be more good- 
humoured than the body of the famous article 
in the Quarterly, and the climax is simply bril- 
liant—he had unearthed a caricature by Canning 
of the opinions of Darwin’s grandfather, which 
oddly resembled the theory of evolution, and 
the Bishop presented this with the plain innu- 
endo that the species Darwin was not one which 
had progressed by natural selection. His speech 
before the British Association was likewise 
exceedingly witty, and the culminating sally, the 
ill-fated inquiry whether Huxley claimed descent 
from an ape through his maternal or paternal 
grandmother would have brought down the 
house in a Union debate. But the folly of 
treating scientific discovery as a matter for gentle 
banter was soon made apparent in Huxley’s sear- 
ing reply. I often wonder whether it was the 
vague indecency of introducing the fair sex into 
the argument which turned the meeting against 
Wilberforce and persuaded Huxley that the Lord 
had delivered this troublesome prelate into his 
hand. 

Accepting, then, that his methods were highly 
regrettable, why did Wilberforce expose himself 
to the hazards of a public debate on a matter 
which he imperfectly understood? My sugges- 
tion is not a new one, but perhaps we can appre- 


‘ciate it today better than the Victorians could. 


Wilberforce was thinking, I suggest, of the mil- 
lions of humble Christians who would be dis- 
turbed by the controversy but be unable to 
resolve the question in their own minds. To 
treat the clash between religion and science as 
an academic conflict between experts is danger- 
ous. An expert knowledge of either science or 
theology is open only to a few, but both 
disciplines matter enormously to everyone, as 
part of the culture which we all share. There is 
a triangle of forces, not a head-on collision, and 
Wilberforce was one who appreciated the strain 
which would be felt by those who wanted to be 
loyal to their faith but also wanted to be fair 
to the scientists. 

Had he but realized in time, his methods were 
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the least likely to carry the day, for the laymen 
might be ignorant of scientific and theological 
arguments, but could easily recognize a plain 
attempt to thwart discussion by the invocation 
of authority, whether episcopal or scriptural. 
Here was the sting in Huxley’s gibes about facile 
eloquence being used to stifle truth: it is no 
use trying to save others the pain of thinking if 
you do so in such a way that they realize you 
do not trust their conclusions. 


Valid Hopes and Faulty Technique 

The Bishop’s hopes were none the less valid 
for his faulty technique. He hoped to confine 
the discussion to academic circles until some 
means had been found of reconciling the new 
theory with the theology of the Church. It could 
easily be claimed that any new theory would 
take much time and exhaustive discussion to 
establish itself, and that, by raising the obstacle 
of the first chapter of Genesis, Wilberforce was 
promoting the necessary discussion. Unfortun- 
ately his dogmatism has made theological contri- 
butions to scientific discussion unwelcome; but 
in any case it is surely right that scientific 
hypotheses should be first tested by scientific 
observation and not by philosophical criteria. 

But, even if Wilberforce had left the inspira- 
tion of the Bible out of the discussion and con- 
centrated on scientific objections in order to win 
a breathing space, would it have been practical 
politics to expect the laymen to leave the arguing 
and reconciling to the experts? There must be 
some sense in which those best equipped by 
aptitude and opportunity use their abilities for 
the benefit of others. But there is in English 
society as a whole, and in English Christianity 
in particular, a healthy determination to stand 
no nonsense from the experts. The whole trend 
of mnineteenth-century history was towards 
greater participation by the masses, and ironi- 
cally enough Wilberforce was being true to his 
Evangelical upbringing and Liberal politics in 
his ill-judged attempt to scotch the Darwinians. 
The keystone of his faith was the Bible, and he 
invoked the authority of the Church to retain 
the Bible as a bulwark of democracy in religion. 
There is a vast deal of truth in the Wycliffite 
heresy that if you give an Englishman a Bible 
you cannot stop him from getting to heaven. 
And so long as the Church of England holds to 
her sixth article of religion, that no doctrine 
which may not be proved out of Holy Scripture 
is to be considered necessary to salvation, the 
layman may challenge the expert to exhibit his 
proofs. 

It was no accident that the three controversies 
of the eighteen-sixties all concerned the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and the present plight of the 
layman who would understand his Bible shows 
that although the prima facie obstruction of 
Wilberforce and his friends was untenable, their 
fears were reasonable. Enormously as the critical 
study of the Bible has enriched our understand- 
ing “of it and of the religion it teaches, 
the layman who has neither the time nor the 
capacity for critical study must wonder whether 
there is any validity in religion as he under- 
stands it: is he not more firmly in the grip of 
the biblical scholar than ever he was in that of 
any ecclesiastical hierarchy? The need to face 
this problem firmly was not so plain in the 
mid-nineteenth century as it is today. Then it 
was possible to hope that a few minor adjust- 


(concluded on page 774) 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


N the past Edward Middleditch, who is 

now showing two roomfuls of large paint- 

ings at the Beaux Arts Gallery, has been 

vaguely associated with artists like Bratby 
or Jack Smith who in their zeal for a new- 
found realism rejoiced in scenes of domestic 
squalor. His technique is obviously related to 
theirs; like them he spreads himself on huge 
canvases and makes vigorous 
gestures with a large brush. 
But in mood his new paint- 
ings are certainly closer to 
Turner than to Courbet; acci- 
dents of light, sunsets, storms, 
or reflections in water are 
often his theme, and with 
great audacity he uses mo- 
mentary impressions as_ the 
basis for compositions con- 
ceived on a monumental scale. 


But, unlike Middleditch, 
Turner would not have 
thought of constructing a 


large design out of nothing 
more than the finely divided 
silhouette of a plant reflected 
in moonlit. water, and here 
there is an important distinc- 
tion. Occasionally Middle- 
ditch takes in a panorama, 
though never one that. is very 
extensive, but often his sub- 
ject is a small fragment of 
landscape. This has the effect 
of removing each object he 
paints from the everyday 
world; seen in isolation and 
much enlarged it becomes a 
mysterious apparition, not to 
be explained as part of a 
familiar whole. To some 
extent, even Bratby has used 
this device to transfigure such banal objects as 
cartons from’ the grocer, but Middleditch uses 
it much more deliberately, and on much more 
appropriate material, to contrive a romantic 
effect. For this purpose the enlargement is as 
important as the detachment; even the objects 
in his paintings of still life, even cinerarias, the 
most obvious of florists’ flowers, can lose their 
identity when sufficiently magnified. And when 
the subject is a whirl of snowflakes, a spray 
of flowers against moonlit clouds, or sunlight 
broken into jagged fragments as it shines 
through a tree, the effect is wonderfully mys- 
terious. 

The habitual use of a very large-canvas seemed 
to be a matter of principle with the painters 
of Middleditch’s generation, the new realists 
both in this country and in France. This was 
all the more strange because these artists almost 
always eschewed such devices of academic com- 
position as once served, for example, to impose 
unity on a group of many life-size figures, It 
was felt necessary that the arrangement of the 
figures and their relation to the background 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


should be as spontaneous and as apparently 
uncalculated as in any small sketch, and the 
danger was that all this looseness, all these 
sprawling inventions, might seem’ tiresomely 
casual, a demonstration of energy without con- 
centration. But by giving up figures, by em- 
phasizing the sharp contrasts that occur within 
his miniature sphere of observation, Middle- 


* Snowstorm and Donkey’ » by Edward Middleditch: from the exhibition at the Beaux Arts 
Gallery, 1 Bruton Place, W.1 


ditch has been able to give accent and precision 
to his large designs. He runs the opposite risk 
to that of the average young realist, emptiness 
instead of a crowded incoherence, but he is very 
skilful in distracting the eye from the less event- 
ful passages by riveting the attention on the 
dramatic focus of the picture. 

Josef Herman has been to Spain and come 
back with a long series of small paintings, some 
of them landscapes but mostly scenes of peasant 
life, which he is now showing at Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco’s Gallery. Working on this scale 
gives him a particularly good opportunity to 
display his remarkable gift for setting down the 
structure of a figure with the greatest firmness 
and decision yet in what appear, when closely 
inspected, to be quite arbitrary outlines and 
washes. Thus the features may be obliterated by 
a dark blob of a shadow, and yet the whole face 
is there without any deformation of its essen- 
tial character. On a larger scale Herman’s 
method of simplifying the forms sometimes 
becomes ponderous in its effect; the heavy 
limbs and sombre colouring may even seem to 


have a moralizing tendency, as though we were 
being invited, with a new emphasis and menace, 
to regard the hardships of these modern equiva- 
lents of Courbet’s stonebreakers or Millet’s 
gleaners. But the small paintings here are crisp, 
neat, and almost epigrammatic in execution and 
design; it is impossible to feel that any inclina- 
tion to make propaganda has dictated the choice 
of subjects, so obvious is the 
purely artistic impulse that 
finds expression in these bril- 
liant little compositions, 

In 1885 the Victoria and 
Albert Museum bought 330 
drawings by G. B. Tiepolo for 
£11, an average price of 8d. 
each, and in so doing acquired 
the largest single collection of 
Tiepolo drawings in _ the 
world. A new catalogue of 
these has now been made by 
George Knox, who has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a 
chronology for the drawings 
which had never been worked 
out before. To coincide with 
the publication of this cata- 
logue the Museum is exhibit- 
ing a selection of the drawings, 
together with’ some related 
etchings, arranged in the 
proper order so as to give a 
good idea of the development 
of Tiepolo’s’ art. A draw- 
ing by Tiepolo is so immedi- 
ately recognizable, the hand- 
writing and mannerisms so 
idiosyncratic, that one is apt to 
think that to see a dozen or 
so is to comprehend the 
artist’s range and capacity in 
draughtsmanship. But here 
there appears a steady -development both of 
subtlety and force, culminating in the astonish- 
ing mastery of the studies of old men and 
oriental figures for the Wurzburg frescos. Unlike 
Guardi or Canaletto, two other artists of the 
time who had a comparable calligraphic formula 
for drawing figures, Tiepolo was obviousl 
observing all his life, extending and enriching 
his understanding of the human figure and the 
artistic use to be made of it. 

The Sabin Galleries have an agreeabl 
exhibition of English portraits, mostly of the 
eighteenth century. Many of them are by minor 
or even unknown artists, but not the less inte 
esting for that. No doubt the finest work here i 
a small portrait by Zoffany of Thomas Le Blan« 
standing against a delightfully painted landscape 
background, but there is also an excellent Po 
trait of a lady by Allan Ramsay, a che q 
pair of portraits in a landscape by Philips 
Mercier, and an altogether preposterous R 
of Lady Hamilton as Alope, a study for a’ we 
known picture of his, which has to oe ne 
be believed. ; 


lanover to Windsor 
By Roger Fulford. Batsford. 25s. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM PLOMER 


OT A LITTLE has been written about William IV, 
ad much about Queen Victoria, Edward VII, 
nd George V. All of value about them is sure 
) have been read and weighed up by the en- 
wiring and judicious Mr. Fulford. In this, the 
rth volume in a series of English dynastic 
udies by various specialists, he has set himself 
ace the position of the Crown and the 
ing of the monarchy through the lives of 
gese four rulers, and ‘to show the transition 
f the eighteenth-century monarchy to what it 
is become in the world today’, Because he is 
historian who has always had the gift of pre- 
enting historical personages as sentient beings, 
ac Said he has never been afraid of the 
irious or revealing detail, he is always lively. 
eé never lapses into caricature, and never iso- 
tes political pressures from human nature, 
titude, or foibles. 
‘You did it beautifully ’, Lord Melbourne told 
en Victoria after her Coronation. ‘It’s a 
ing you can’t give a person advice upon; it 
aust be left to a person’. To what extent they 
oo! advice or not, and to whatever degree they 
ghibited human or specifically royal weaknesses, 
e careers of each of these four constitutional 
Svereigns can be seen, through Mr, Fulford’s 
4] and sympathetic interpretation, as having 
Eesealy, to be ‘left to a person’. Call it 
, heredity, instinct, training, character, 
ra mixture of these, each had virtue that helped 
) Maintain or strengthen the Crown and to 
Japt it to the vicissitudes and revolutions be- 
ween the year of William IV’s accession and 
ni i of George V’s departure. 
William IV must be vaguely thought of by 
lany as a jolly old salt with a streak of buf- 
and a quiverful of by-blows. So he 
as, but he was much more. There was some- 
mg good and sound about him and, though 
ot dignified or clever, he was natural; therefore 
was popular; therefore he made the monarchy 
ore popular. Queen Victoria, Mr. Fulford ex- 
ains, was ‘fashioned by the monarchy’, her 
taracter moulded by influence, power, and 
thority. By their industry and capabilities, she 
d the Prince Consort 
ed the idea of monarchy. Influence 
was substituted for power: respectability and 
hard work took the place of picturesque indul- 
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yeen’s obstinacy, her prejudices, and the 
side of her nature were demonstrably 
hed by her ‘sound sense and good feel- 
Mr Fulford’s portrait of her seems as just 
s engaging. And he is able to refute a 
ric legend. 
d VII, the ‘man of pleasure’, Mr. 
feels that history has not been kind, and 
lakes some amends. George V, still so much 
in British memories, and so fortunately 
ated by Sir Harold Nicolson and Mr. 
is to ‘be seen as having to face the 


changed the respect of 1910 into the devotion of 
1935’. If King George V could have read 
Hanover to Windsor he would hardly have ex- 
claimed, as he did once in a moment of 
irritability, that ‘ people who write books ought 
to be shut up’. 


Drawn in Colour. By Noni Jabavu. 
John Murray. 18s. 

Road to Ghana. By Alfred Hutchinson. 
Gollanez. 18s. 

Prohibited Immigrant 


By John Stonehouse. 
Bodley Head. 21s. 


One of the difficulties in our present relations 
with Africans is the imaginative effort needed to 
accept the humanity of people who look and 
sometimes behave differently from us. Some, 
like Dr. Verwoerd’s supporters, dismiss all black 
Africans as ‘ Kaffirs’ and lower breeds; others 
also dismiss Africans from common humanity 
when they picture them all as absolutely virtu- 
ous, absolutely, as it were, white. ‘ The greatest 
injury which some Europeans caused them’, 
writes Mr. Stonehouse of Ugandan co-operative 
workers, ‘was to treat Africans as though they 
were an amorphous mob without individual 
personalities ’. 

‘What is particularly valuable about both Miss 
Jabavu’s and Mr. Hutchinson’s books is that 
no one reading them can fail to see Africans as 
human beings with their own prejudices, virtues 
and failings. Miss Jabavu, who is married to an 
Englishman, returned temporarily to her father’s 
house in South Africa some years ago, after her 
brother, a medical student, had been murdered 
by Johannesburg gangsters. Her home mixed 
traditional Africa with something of the atmo- 
sphere of a hospitable and prosperous English 
manor. ‘Rugs on polished floors’ in their 
verandahed Cape settler’s house were balanced 
by cows on their farm without which no home 
of Miss Jabavu’s Xhosa people would have been 
complete. 

At her family’s urging Miss Jabavu visited her 
sister in Uganda whom she found unhappily 
married to a local man. He could not understand 
the different standards of a well-brought up 
South African girl, as baffled as a similar Eng- 
lish girl would have been, by still primitive 
sexual customs and the local tradition that wives 
maintained themselves on a staple diet of 
bananas by cultivating their own farms. Later 
Miss Jabavu describes, with characteristic 
honesty and sensitivity, her own dismay after 
she and her husband had settled for some 
months in Uganda, and she found growing in 
herself the same race prejudices, roused by local 


“ignorance and arrogance, that she had earlier 


deplored in white women. 

In the South Africa that Miss Jabavu describes 
human feelings between people of different races 
were still possible. She mentally braced herself 
for petty tyranny before encounters with white 
officials; but she also records her father’s long- 
standing friendship with the local lawyer, and 
her own pleasant treatment from an immigration 
official. In contrast Mr. Hutchinson, writing 


The Auaiener’: s Book Chronicle 


about the South Africa of a few months ago, 
Pictures a state already on the brink of civil 
war. Mr. Hutchinson, one of the defendants at 
the treason trial, was temporarily released. He 
wanted to marry his present English wife, an 
offence under South African laws because Mr. 
Hutchinson is of coloured descent, and he de- 
cided to smuggle himself into Ghana. Before he 
left South Africa he was re-arrested and passed 
a nerve-racking night waiting among a large 
crowd of men, women and children most of 
them charged with petty offences likely to lead 
to prison sentences, forced farm labour, or fines 
too heavy for them to pay. Under threat of yet 
another arrest Mr. Hutchinson travelled under a 
false name out of the Union through Nyasaland 
and Tanganyika. He was befriended by local 
nationalists: most effectively by Julius Nyerere 
and his Tanganyika African National Union. 
Mr. Stonehouse lacks the exceptional skill 
Miss Jabavu and Mr. Hutchinson show as 
writers, and his account of his expulsion from 
central Africa, while he was a Member of Parlia- 
ment, is historically interesting, but less person- 
ally moving than their stories. Mr. Stonehouse 
however has many African friends, and his 
account of Ugandan meals and the homes he 
stayed at in Uganda is rosier, if less vivid, than 
Miss Jabavu’s. During his tours of east and 
central Africa he was, like Mr. Hutchinson, 
particularly impressed by Julius Nyerere. One of 
his book’s most interesting ‘speculations is on 
the possibility of a large East African federation 
with Nyerere as president. 
Lors MITCHISON 


The Fall of Parnell. By F. S. L. Lyons. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 42s. 
This is an outstandingly good book. Dr. Lyons 
has set himself the limited but exacting task of 
shedding new light on the most dramatic year 
in the history of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
and he has carried it out with almost complete 
success. His scholarship is sure, as is his judg- 
ment of men and events, and he writes a smooth- 
flowing, compelling narrative. If this book is 
taken in conjunction with the author’s earlier 
work on Irish politics in the ’nineties and with 
Mr. Conor Cruise O’Brien’s Parnell and his 
Party (1880-1890) there is no doubt that the 
history of the Irish Party during these last two 
decades of the nineteenth century is now far 
better presented than is that of either the Liberal 

or Unionist Parties. 

In the period immediately before the O’Shea 
divorce case broke, Parnell’s popularity with 
English Liberals was unnaturally and danger- 
ously inflated. He was given a standing ovation 
in the House of Commons, féted by the Eighty 
Club, and presented with the freedom of Edin- 
burgh. Mary Gladstone wrote of him as exhibit- 
ing ‘all the fruits of the spirit, love, peace, 
patience, gentleness, forbearance, long-suffering, 
meekness’*; and it seemed almost certain that, 
when the general election came, he would be the 
instrument through which her father would 
attain the last and greatest triumph of his life. 

The reaction was correspondingly sharp. The 
story of the letter repudiating Parnell which 
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“<G.0. M. subsequently decided to publish it, 


define Victorian radicalis 


possible illumination. 


Fifteen debates to which this all ledNis of course 


gives us a fuller and more objective account than 
was previously available, this is not the most 
vital part of his book. That begins when he goes 


on to describe and analyse the part of the battle 
which was fought away from Westminster—in 


Dublin, in the congested districts, in Boulogne 
and Paris, in New York and in Galway Gaol. 


Apart from the triumph of Parnell’s first (post- 


Committee Room Fifteen) reception in Dublin 
and Cork, it was not a fluctuating battle, but a 
story of slow, steady defeat for the Parnellite 
forces, which not even the incredible stubborn- 
ness of their leader could alter, It came to an end 
with Parnell’s death at Brighton, a little less than 


‘eleven months after the divorce. But the defeat 


could not have been averted even had he lived 
another decade. 

The interest of the battle, indeed, lay not so 
much in its result as in the attempt on the part 


of some of the contestants to reconcile their 


desire for victory with the need not to make a 
desert of the Irish parliamentary forces. Dillon 
and O’Brien in particular, who were absent in 
America when the split occurred, were like 


generals trying to defeat Hitler without destroy-_ 


ing Berlin. This meant nothing to Timothy 
Healy, who was a man for saturation bombing; 
and it meant comparatively little to Sexton and 
to most of the other majority figures who had 
been through the bitterness of the struggle up- 
Stairs in the House of Commons, including the 
politically rather pale Justin McCarthy—who 
nominally succeeded Parnell in the leadership. 
Much of the fascination of the story turns on 


the differing characters of these five men who 


had grown to captain status under Parnell but 
none of whom was quite capable of filling the 
old general’s boots. This being so, it is a great 
pity that either Dr. Lyons or his publishers felt 
that the strict standards of academic austerity 


‘ made illustrations undesirable. Few books have 


called more consistently for photographs of the 
principal characters to which one could turn for 


Roy JENKINS 


Harriet Martineau: A Radical Victorian- 


By R. K. Webb. Heinemann. 35s, 


The eccentric and unpredictable Harriet Mar- 
tineau may seem, at this distance, to have been 
one of the lesser Victorian writers, Even 
her virtues have receded because the talent she 
had for writing tracts and tales was mever 
directed toward posterity. Thomas Carlyle be- 


lieved her to be a mass of contradictions, and hit — 
off a characteristic thumbnail sketch: ‘A genuine 


little Poetess, buckrammed, swathed like a 
mummy .into Socinian and Political-Economy 
formulas; and yet verily alive inside of that’, Pro- 
fessor Webb concurs that she had curiosity and 
vivacity, and stood next to Florence Nightingale 
as the most industrious invalid of the period. 
He also says that earlier biographers were too 
uptaken with the oddities and championship of 
good causes, and thus did not see her in histori- 
cal terms as most typical of her time. Although 


_ this work is a biography, it is in addition a most 


carefully documented analysis of the origin and 


_ effects of Miss Martineau’s opinions, undertaken 


_ Parnell’s counter-manifesto, and of the Jong- <<: 
~ drawn-out bitterness of the Committee Room 


Ambleside as an enthusiastic ‘ Laker’, 


of History at Columbia University, pays atten- 


tion to all the ‘main absorptions and influences 
well known. And although Dr. Lyons probably , 


of his subject’s life. He depicts the Unitarian 
background, the sharp criticism of American 


society and the slave-trade, experiences as the 
‘first woman leader-writer on a daily newspaper, | 


the interest in mesmerism and positivism, life at 
as well as 
the physical suffering and the sense of martyr- 


dom this engendered in her character. Of the 
new material unearthed in this adventurous piece — 


of research, the letters (cannily preserved against 
the writer’s wishes by her brother, James, who 


_ attained eminence as a Unitarian minister), are 


of outstanding importance. When all is said, 
Miss Martineau is worthy of the close attention 
this historian has lavished on her opinions and 
her times. The woman armed with ear-trumpet 


_ and ready for gossip, whose onslaught on polite 


drawing-room conversations may appear no 
more than a conventional defiance of conven- 
tionality, did back up much of her folly with 
layers of principle and dogma. At times; indeed, 


-she sounds almost like a female Karl Marx: 


“Not in programme, to be sure, but in spirit. 
Hers was a clear manifestation of the radical 
temper ’. 
E, W. Martin 
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Houdini. By William Lindsay Gresham. 
Gollanez. 21s. 


Though I never saw him either in the flesh or 
on the screen, Houdini was one of the great 
heroes of my childhood, a man of superb 
courage who could not be held by fetters or 
handcuffs, and who could escape from a strait- 
jacket dangling from the top of a skyscraper 
or from the bottom of the Hudson River 
manacled in a sealed chest, He was of the world 
not of fact but fiction; fabulous as Dr. Fu 
Manchu, Dracula, Professor Challenger, and 
Arsene Lupin. 

So to be presented in middle age with Mr. 
Gresham’s detailed portrait of Ehrich Weiss, the 
rabbi’s son who called himself Harry Houdini, 
because he admired the French _ illusionist 
Robert-Houdin and thought Houdini meant 
‘like Houdin ’ was a shocking, if salutary, experi- 
ence ‘Is nothing sacred? ’ I felt, as I discovered 
that accomplices stuck skeleton keys under the 
locks of cells from which the master escaped, 


.and that the more hazardous of his escapades 


were stripped of -all elements of risk, that the 
man who walked through walls crawled under- 
neath them, and the milk churn filled with water 
had a false top so that he did not even have to 
hold his breath while taking off his fetters. Only 
in his ability to hold things in his oesophagus 


‘and regurgitate them when needed does the 


Houdini of real life match my boyhood image. 

All but one or two of the master’s tricks are 
revealed by Mr. Gresham’s patient research; 
and the illusionist who so baffled the public of 
his time that he was credited with supernatural 
powers is shown forth as an utterly humourless 
trickster with a superb flair for publicity and an 
egotism scarcely credible, 

But Mr. Gresham takes us beyond our dis- 
illusionment in the illusionist. Behind the stunts 
which can be explained lie the mysteries of 
human personality, Was Houdini’s exposure ot 


ahs ; 3 
Professor Webb, who ‘is Associate Professor u 
- life attack the reputation of Robert-Fio in, 


inspired him in his youth and whom he imitate 
all his life? What was the relationship betweer 
Ehrich Weiss, the little Jewish boy who adores 


his Mom and did his kindnesses in secret a 


‘mitzvah’, and the great Houdini, intolerant 0 
rivals and livid of publicity? © 
Houdini does not emerge from Mr. Gresham’ 
study as a lovable figure. He was too ridden by 
the demon of his destiny. And the profession o 
escapologist’ in its highest forms demand 
fanatical attention to the techniques of illusior 


rather than the humaner disciplines. But thi 


work should take a lasting place among the live 

of those who foster the fantasy than man is bort 

free and ahes nothing to lose but his chains, — 
is ARTHUR Capen ieee 


Why They Collaborated 
By Eugene Kinkead. Laugwanee 21s 


Shortly after the entry of the Chinese Com 
munist Army into the Korean War, the U.S 
Army authorities were at first dumbfounded an 
later impressed by evidence that an unusually 
high proportion of U.S. prisoners of war hac 
collaborated with the enemy. Galvanized int 
counter-intelligence, the U.S. Army decided t 
interrogate all repatriated prisoners to the tun 
of almost 4,000 case-histories. This investigatior 
extended over a period of five years when i 
transpired that about 30 per cent. of the tota 
had been given to some degree of collaboration 
in over 13 per cent. of a ‘ serious’ nature. Som 
seventy-five were trained as ‘enemy agents’. / 
number were proved guilty of brutality to fellov 
captives. No prisoner escaped, and the deatl 
rate mounted to 38 per cent., whereas among 
other contingents of the United Nations force 
no prisoner of war died. It was concluded tha 
the collaborators’ morale had broken dow: 
under Communist pressures of indoctrination 
intimidation, and other forms of undu 
influence; also that the root cause of the troubl 
lay in lack of discipline, which one investigato 
attributed to the softening effect of the Doolittl 
Board recommendations regarding arm’ 
training. This together with lack of leadershij 
and preventive orientation concerning prison 
camp conditions had sapped their morale. 
Mr. Kinkead, believing that the origina 
report had proved a mausoleum of importan 


sociological information, set himself the task o 


disinterring this, and has presented it in a serie 
of expository interviews with some half-doze: 
army executives representing different lines o 
investigation. The techniques of indoctrinatio1 
and’ interrogation are closely described an 
different types of collaboration isolated and con 
trasted with the reactions of prisoners wh 
withstood Communist pressure. 

Readers who are familiar with the peticiple 
of psychological warfare and with the psycho 
logy of the quisling will not find anything nev 
in this sometimes naive and rarely penetratin; 
study; those who are not will learn somethin: 
of the rationale of those combined techniques o 
intimidation and seduction which, under eres 

mp conditions, tend to loosen. pa : 
giances, or, in other words, to undermine } 
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HOW TO BE CHAIRMAN 
By PODALIRIUS 


Business executives, says a doctor, should eat and work 
less, have longer holidays, and take a nap after lunch. 
Then they'd be healthier. Life, he adds, has become for 
them a series of unbiological excesses with no time to 
stand and stare. 


A nap after lunch?—Excellent, though a few executives 
are already taking a nap more often, having acquired the 
trick of narrowing their eyes for long periods to mere 
unfathomable slits. They seem therefore at the conference 
to be all ears, ready to pounce at any moment, when in 
fact theyre sound asleep. The majority, however, have 
not acquired the trick; and if they do attempt a nap in 
the office after lunch some thrusting young executive is 
sure to pad in with a sheaf of papers on, say, the shorter 
working week—for factory staff. “ You were quite right, 
the old boy really was snoring ” is an unwelcome remark 
to penetrate the sound proofing. Motto number one for 
business men: if you sleep on the job, don’t seem to. 


The long working days and short holidays of business 
men spring from the pretty notion that, if you,do sixty 
hours work a week instead of forty, you achieve sixty 
instead of forty units of effective work. But sixty hours of 
brainwork may produce much less than forty—for quality, 
not quantity, is the goal. Motto number two for business 
men: more work less effort. 

And finally, food. That unbiological excess, the business 
lunch, is one occasion when business men do stand or 
rather sit and stare—at the portions of smoked salmon or 
asparagus tips or ravioli laid before them as preliminaries 
by their Soho acolytes. They stare, many of them, in 
dismay. Smoked salmon is all very well, but not four or 
five times a week; and many executives tell me they would 
usually settle for a small portion of steak and kidney pie, 
followed by some in-season fresh fruit. And why don’t 
they?—Because they'd lose face. Motto number three for 
business men: lose face so long as you're losing weight 
as well. 


Some of the brightest business men I have known retired 
at forty. And when asked why: “ Because it’s a crazy 
life, doc”, they’d say: “I’m retiring to a little farm I’ve 
bought me”. Not all executives can do that, but they can 
at least remember Voltaire and cultivate their gardens; 
and I would add, eat its produce. In that way, if ability 
doesn’t get them into the chairman’s seat, longevity will. 
They all, for some reason, want to be chairmen: an 
ambition that chairmen find very odd indeed. 


* * * 


Indeed, Podalirius, the chairman-minded executive, is” 


beset with problems as he endures long, semi-wakeful hours 
at the conference and luncheon tables. Not the least of 
which is met with knife and fork in hand. For today’s food 
is often lacking in vital factors. That’s why the wisest make 
good this deficiency by sprinkling a little Bemax on their 
food each day. Why? Because Bemax is stabilized wheat 
germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supple- 
ment known to man. It’s available from chemists. 


THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A second series 
of selected Podalirius articles is now available in booklet 


_ form. Write to the address below for your free copy. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Limited, Upper Mall, London, W.6 
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In the Abbey National your money earns you more money; 
34% per annum, income tax paid by the Society. This is 
equal to £5.6.1d. annual interest assuming you pay income 
tax at the standard rate. But most important, money is 
safe. With more than 650,000 investors and assets 
exceeding £347,000,000, Abbey National is the synonym 
for security. 
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Why do more and more busy people 
travel to Australia by Pz O? 


Good company . . . good food . 
time to read... 


. good health. . 
time to think |! These,are some of the many reasons that make more 


. good business. Time to catch up... 


and more busy people choose P & O to Australia. 


The voyage to Australia by P & O is an invest- 
ment. An investment that can pay big dividends 
in increased personal efficiency, restored health 
and new business contacts. 


Good Company Journalists ... Soldiers... 
Industrialists . . . Scientists ... Dons... 
there’s always someone interesting to talk to 
on a P & O ship. So many pleasant meeting 
places too! Quiet lounges and cafes . . . com- 
fortable bars . . . sunlit decks. 


Good Food Exquisite continental cuisine. .. 
or the diet of an ascetic—P & O serves both 
with equal assurance. The widest possible 
choice of fine foods make the trip to Australia 
gastronomically memorable. 


Good Health Day after glorious day of sun- 
shine and sea breezes . . . deep relaxation. You 


stride off the ship a new man. Tanned, fit, 
refreshed—you’re ready for anything. 


Good Business More and more busy people 
are going to Australia by P & O. So it’s pro- 
bable that you’ll meet someone in your own 
line of business. And it’s certain you'll meet 
someone who can give you valuable informa- 
tion . . . tips on the market . . . contacts. A 
P & O voyage to Australia is always a first- 
class business investment. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR WIFE! 
What’s good for you is good for your wife and 
family too! They'll enjoy a P & O voyage— 
even if they follow you later. There are nur- 
series and trained children’s hostesses on every 
ship. Incidentally more and more men are 
taking their wives with them on normal 
business trips. 


P2O FIRST CLASS TO AUSTRALIA IS AN INVESTMENT 
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Drawing by JOHN WARD, A.R.A., on board a P & O ship 


Air-and-Sea If you’re in a hurry, you have 
the best of both worlds by flying part-way, 
sailing the rest. Or flying out, sailing home. | 
Whatever combination of air and sea travel | 
suits you best can easily be arranged with your 
travel agent. 


Pacific Outlets P & O is not only a great 
Commonwealth lifeline, with all the traditions 
of the British Mercantile Marine, but a 
magnificent outlet to the Pacific too. In con- 
junction with Orient Line, under the name 
Orient & Pacific Lines, services extend from 
Australia to the Orient and the West Coast of 
North America. 
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o. rm of waking suggestion, differing, in degree 
7 iny rate, from what, regrettably, has come 
© be called ‘ brainwashing’. In ‘ brainwashing’ 


a EN The Trial Begins was published in 
a counter some months ago, it aroused an in- 


ts. The work of an unknown Russian writer, 
g the pseudonym of ‘ Abram Tertz’, it had 
a otras out of the U.S.S.R. ana first 
eared in a French translation. Satirical, 
shly symbolic, its 120-odd pages seemed the 
ety evocation of the terrible last year of Stalin’s 
fe, the year that saw the ‘ Doctors’ Plot’, the 
i-semitic killings and the wave of terror "that 
cked the whole of Soviet society—a blood-bath 
f which the Man of Steel (here called ‘the 
Master *) engulfed the Soviet people for the last 
It was a Viking, a Sardanapalan funeral, 
id Tertz’s narrative gave it powerful literary 
‘XDI eSsi on. 
q _ Re-reading the book, one admires it more than 
er, and perhaps with better reason. The sym- 
yolism—the clenched hand in the sky, casting 
s huge shadow over the city, Globov dreaming 
of the predatory civilizations in the Museum of 
ine Arts, the Court in its dreadful and eternal 
ion throughout the world—all this alternates 
h the comedy (and what an original type of 
acabre comedy it is!) to create the photo-sharp 
ality of nightmare. This, we feel, is just what 
the collective unconscious ‘OF a police state must 
be like. 
The book begins and dissolves in a dream, 
like one of the Ufa expressionist films 
of the “thirties. But it is a dream without tricks 
or Gothicisms—the world that Globov, Marina, 
atlinsky, Seryozha, and the rest inhabit is grim 
gh without artistic embellishments. The 
ordinary thing about this novel is the 
mount of feeling and characterization that 
‘Tertz’ has been able to pack into such a short 
300k. Globoy, the public prosecutor, and his 
Wife Marina; his son Seryozha, the idealist of 
te family, and Seryozha’s ideological © girl 
Katya; Karlinsky, a kind of Soviet 
Moreau to Marina’s Mme Arnoux; 
old revolutionary grandmother, Ekaterina 
vna, her hopes undimmed, her loyalties 
ssin, gly unreticent—each is a shorthand 
of genuine character. 
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interest that contemporary Western 
re of all kinds arouses in the Soviet 
(One observer described a student who 
} long journey to a town many miles 
borrow a friend’s copy of an Agatha 

vel.) The Trial Begins is full of 
Western echoes: compare the 
_ the with the feelings of 


t that went far beyond its intrinsic artistic 


tt journalistic visitors haye noted the ~ 


listeners in the famous passage _ 
Again, take Karlinsky’s medi- 


object i is is sadtice the victim-to a state of 


, u 3 i infantilism and consequent subservience. The 
ef =< Soha peeneaganpenads 
doctrin fe. In principle this is an authoritarian — 


Chinese, however, did not employ either torture 
or drugging; when they failed to achieve their 
aims they simply abandoned the attempt to 
proselytize. 

Although not very profound, Mr. Kinkead’s 


New Novels 


tation on ‘spiral cannibalism’; it might have 
come directly from one of the scientific moral- 
isings of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Middle Period. 
Some readers are bound to praise this book 
mistakenly for propagandist reasons, as has been 
the case with Dr. Zhivago. But perhaps this is 
to miss the point. While everyone would admit 
that The Trial Begins would never stand a 
chance of being published in Russia as it is at 
present, the fact that it should have been written 
at all may be taken as a sign that the cultural 
thaw has at last set in. 

_ Mr. Kiely transports us into a very different 
world, one in which we are content to linger 
and even mildly luxuriate. In green Bingen, 
on the Atlantic coast of Ulster, lives Captain 
Conway Chesney, Mafeking veteran and domes- 
tic tyrant, traveller, amateur doctor, sadist, and 
father of a family of five. He drills and cuffs 
his sons in the stables and tests their urine for 
rheumatic fever: efficient, ruthless, mean-hearted, 
but in every way a character. He has married 
beneath him—and never lets anyone forget it. 
When Owen Rodgers, the narrator, son of the 
local doctor—a wise, grey, kind man, the total 
reverse of the Captain in every way—first meets 
the Captain, he is fascinated. And he remains so. 
The Captain’s ‘dry metronomical ha-ha’ ticks 
evilly away down the years of the young Ches- 
neys’ lives. As someone remarks, the image that 


“comes out of their story ‘would be one of the 


blank stone images of Easter Island. Nobody’s 
sure where they came from. Their story would 
be a ghost story from a dying island ’. 

Mr. Kiely’s ghost story, like so many Irish 
tales, is an idyll with a twist. The trout streams 
run clearly, but the Jameson’s makes strange 
havoc of the inhabitants. (There is more drink 
of all kinds consumed in more ways in this book 
than I have ever before struck in a novel, outside 
of Zola’s dram-shop.) Resignation is the Irish 
vice, especially in Dublin, and Mr. Kiely gives 
it us over-measure. The dialogue is racy, Lever- 
ish-liverish (‘small men are said to be wonder- 
ful, like widows’), alternating with Anna Livia 
Plurabelle private jokes (‘last cleaned in 1932 
for the Eucharistic Congress, We'll dredge the 
Liffey again for the Second Coming’). 

However conscious of his various styles he 
may be, Mr. Kiely writes very well indeed and 
his verbal panache is well suited to his bosky, 
melancholy, and rather theatrical theme. My 
only quarrel with him is that he kills off the Cap- 
tain, a magnificent creation, too early in the 
book. (As compensation he gives us a very win- 
ning and entirely unconventional whiskey-priest.) 
His book is that rare thing today, a deliberately 


hewed and chiselled piece of writing. 


book should be read by those interested in group 


cohesion in general and in particular in the 
morale of fighting forces. Group psychology — 
respects no frontier. What has proved to be 
sauce for the U.S. goose might one day be 
sauce for European, African, or Australasian 
ganders. 

EDWARD GLOVER 


arhe Trial Begins. By ‘Abram Tertz’. Translated by Max Hayward. Collins: Harvill. 12s. 6d. 
The Captain with the Whiskers. By Benedict Kiely. Methuen. 16s. 
_ When the Kissing Had to Stop. By Constantine FitzGibbon. Cassell. 16s. 
For Your Eyes Only. By Ian Fleming. Cape. 15s. 


Mr. FitzGibbon’ plunges us sharply back into 
the contemporary scene—or, rather, into the 
scene as projected catastrophically into the near 
future. With Aldermaston in mind, his novel 
makes exciting reading. Briefly, he posits a 
Britain whose moral fibre, undermined by ‘ do- 
good’ politicians and anti-nuclear agitation, 
succumbs to infiltration and subsequent invasion 
by a re-Stalinized Russia. Treaty obligations are 
waived, the American bases scrapped, and all too 
soon the Soviet bomber transports are roaring 
overhead and the author’s dramatis personae are 
dead or in concentration camps. Royalty flies 
to Canada; a British People’s Republic on 
Kadar lines is set up, and a gallant maquis is 
left to fight it out in the Welsh hills. .. . 

It is all very hallucinatory and absorbing. It 
is also, in the early chapters, very plausible. Mr. 
FitzGibbon keeps a crowded cast moving ex- 
citingly and, in the earlier part of the book, he 
shows that he has that gift of verisimilitude that 
is the mark of the good political thriller. (His 
book has an interesting pedigree: I should judge 
it to be by Saki’s When William Came out of 
Mr. Coward’s patriotic melodrama ‘Peace in Our 
Time’. It also owes something to Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s Public Faces.) Yet somehow, as the 
tension mounts, the book gets out of hand and 
the climax is implausible in the highest degree. 
The author’s apparent obsessions may account 
for this. Mr. FitzGibbon has a number of them, 
the most serious—for the purpose of his 
dénouement—being that our police force is not 
so wonderful. A kind of swashbuckling arrog- 
ance runs through the book, contrasting strangely 
with the skill and sympathy of so much of the 
characterization. The effect is schizophrenic, as 
though two different writers are taking it in 
turn. The result is a novel of great dash and 
dexterity which never quite fuses into what one 
feels its author intended it to be. 

Admirers of Commander James Bond will find 
him in top form in Mr, Fleming’s new volume 
of short stories, all but one of which are well up 
to 007’s high standard, The Commander seems 
to be mellowing with the years. He is less of a 
show-off in these five episodes and, for once, 
his chronicler has almost cut out the sadism. 
(He has also soft-pedalled on the lifemanship.) 
His capacity to create villains is undiminished 
—Mr. Milton Krest, the Seychelles-cruising 
millionaire, is as nasty a Bond antagonist as you 
could wish to meet over the yacht-bar martinis. 
In the third story Bond (and Mr. Fleming) go 
right out of role and enter the sentimental club- 
man’s world of Mr. Maugham. It is disturbing 
to realize that the Commander has this soft side. 

JOHN RAYMOND 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
An Example 


SHORT SPACE PRECLUDES EXAMPLE; and one is 
usually driven to confine oneself to general judg- 
ments without benefit of supporting detail. These 
judgments remain suspended in the air like 
divine ukases and readers are asked to accept 
them with the faith of congregations. They are 
baldly told, for example, that this programme 
was tautly conceived and executed, that that 
Programme was weak and slack. But this week 
I propose to take time out to give an actual 
sample. 

“The Vow’ (April 15) was weak and slack; 
and, as so often, this was particularly to be 
observed in the transitions. At one point in this 
documentary upon Oberammergau, Alan Sleath, 
writer, producer, and director, wished to show a 
traditional village house and furniture; then the 
local liqueur; then the local school of wood- 
carving. So he sends Richard Todd into a show- 
piece dwelling with a pretty girl for guide. After 
about thirty seconds Todd has given the show- 
piece the once-over and remarks: ‘ Well, I 
should think I’ve just about seen everything 
traditional in Oberammergau now! ’ Pretty girl 
suggests one other traditional thing—a drink 
before parting. So, although it is not her house, 
they step aside to a table empty except for, 
magically, a flask, two glasses, and a carved 
figure. Pour out. Sip. 

Topp: ‘Quite excellent, what is it?’ Is told. 
“Ah, of course!’ Turns to carving. ‘ This 
doesn’t look quite so old as the other things in 
this room!’ Pretty GirL: ‘It is from our 
wood-carving school; would you like to see it? ’ 


sitters 


Wer y> 


one of the 


*The People of Paradise’ on April 21: 
Divers of Pentecost ’ 


‘Yes, indeed ’. Flash to the wood-carving school. 

Now such comically creaking nineteenth- 
century stage devices have long since been 
hooted from the theatre. There is no reason: at 
all why we should have to put-up with them 
in television. They are of course a symptom of 
general unfocus and bitty-mindedness rather 
than a disease in themselves; but I recommend 
viewers to treat the art, or artlessness, of transi- 
tions as a valuable diagnostic. For the rest, 
“The Vow’ was a sufficiently wambly and 
rambling affair, uncertain of its scope and aim 
and wasting time (ours too) on touristic shots 
of Ludwig’s castles when we were supposed 
to be learning about the preparations for the 
passion play. 

From an unusually rich week I can only 
select. There was much arm-chair travel, of 
which the best journey was that with David 


A student in the wood- -carving school at Oberammergau, 


seen in ‘ The Vow’ on April 15 
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Attenborough to ‘The People of 
Paradise’ (last Thursday). This, the 
first of a series, concentrated almost 
exclusively upon the preparation and 
performance of the extraordinary 
tower-diving ritual of the New Hebri- 
dean island of Pentecost, and demon- 
strated once again the absolute 
advantages of the unified theme. The 
temptation to the traveller-film-maker 
to cram in everything is peculiarly 
strong but almost invariably fatal. To 
put it at its lowest, it takes a man of 
-exceptional intelligence and skill to 
confer a unity on disparate elements; 
whereas any reasonably competent 
technician (a distinction not intended 
to reflect upon or contain Mr. Atten- 
borough) can make a telling pro- 
gramme if only he will keep his eye 
upon a single ball: I remember dis- 
tinctly a programme, weeks ago, on 
(of, all things) the Mersey Tunnel; 
half a dozen upon, let us say, the 
myriad marvels of South America 
have gone in at one eye and out at 
the other. 

-‘Bali—the. Fisherman and _ the 
Dancer’ (Easter Day), an Italian 


which an artificial but inoffensive 
unity had been given by stringing the 
beads upon a slender narrative thread. 


Se 
Pretty material, but no great shakes 


offering, was essentially a travelogue | 
of that almost too beautiful island, to 


From ‘The Last Wilderness’ on April 20: 2 
ancient stone formation, ‘ Bowerman’s Nose’, ¢ 
Dartmoor 


as a story. ‘The Last Wilderness’ (Ap 
20) put my back up long before I ha 
begun to watch it, by the phoney stridenc 
of its title and the way this was plugged ; 
advance publicity. Dartmoor is not tt 
last wilderness in England, even takir 
England sensu stricto; and it would | 
remarkably difficult to frame any defi 
tion which would make it even the larges 
That great slab of the Pennines centré 
about Lune Forest, to take a_ sing 
instance, is larger, higher, wetter, wild 
and. not, in summer, peppered with 
thousand motor-coaches. The commenta 
itself, when one actually viewed the pr: 
gramme, was a rich example of the pe 
fectly awful: inflated, heavy, “poetic 
unremitting, and delivered in a_ se 
consciously ‘ beautiful’ voice that enunc 
ated phrases like ‘on it coaches conver 
from all directions’ as though it were an e 
witness account of the Second Coming. 

‘ Nigeria, the Freedom Explosion’ (April 1 
a C.B.S. Report, was of interest principally as 
exercise: in American political naivety. 
colonials gallantly urging not quite yet ex-co 
nials to cast off the hated shackles of 7 
common imperial oppressor. Too silly. 
Banda, however, in ‘Face to Face’ (April 2 
showed himself to be one of the most subtle 2 
impressive of African leaders—a very formidak 


man indeed. 
HiLary CoRKE 


DRAMA 


Solitary Outpo 


TEN YEARS AFTER the 1914-18 war came 
Depression. We have a mass of first-ha 
writings on the first calamity, and almq@ 
nothing on the second. Why? Whatever 
Depression withheld, it furnished its victims wy} 
a theme that called out for treatment and ge 
them ample time for writing. What it denied,} 
course, was peace of mind; and George Orw 
believed that it was this that forestalled a re 
sance of working-class literature. 

If there had been such a movement, I w 
whether Walter Greenwood’s Love on the D 
would have been raised into the position 
lonely eminence it now commands, In the n 
teen-thirties, it introduced to the 
theatre a decisive encounter between nor 
conditions and Personal vill peed and 
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leased working-class characters from stage con- 
ention, presenting them as people with as large 
share of passion and intelligence as any other 
° of the community. It was a solid navvying 
clearing the ground for more detailed and 
imaginative work, But the reclamation was not 
arried any further, and Mr. Greenwood’s play 
emains a solitary outpost that demands a place 
in any survey of English drama of this century. 
*Twentieth Century Theatre’ was in duty 
bound to include it, but there is no denying that 
the revival (April 24) creaked more distractingly 
than productions of older plays have done. 
haps one comes to Galsworthy or Monkhouse 
ing a period piece and fails to make the 
am=2 allowance for Mr. Greenwood; moreover 
orking-class drama is no longer in eclipse and 
mpared with recent models of sophisticated 
acular Love on the Dole seems a primitive 
invention. 
Nothing but a performance of intense con- 
¥iction could restore the play’s original striking 
er, and it was conspicuously dbsent from 
ivian A, Daniels’s production. The cast seemed 
divided between those who were trying to give 
the text a fair hearing, and those surreptitiously 
bent on sending the whole thing up. Competi- 
tion on such terms was unequal, and the second 
Broun provided much the better entertainment. 
Avis Bunnage, a Theatre Workshop veteran with 
long experience of vernacular drama, seized on 
part of the stoical mother and managed, with 
aid of quizzical inflections and arrested 
double-takes, to make subtle mockery of the 
family’s dismal plight; and when she was joined 
by the gin-swilling spiritualist circle, a zestful 
tag-and-bone trio, a near music-hall atmosphere 
ailed. As Sally, the girl who saves the family 
by becoming the mistress of a corpulent bookie, 
illie Whitelaw played with shrewd humour 
d hard pathos exactly calculated to the austere 
range of the part; but in contest with Miss 
Bunnage and the three witches her work was 
unavailing. ; 
| John Murphy’s The Country Boy (April 23), 
an Irish import, is said to typify the homespun, 
mud-on-the-boots style currently in favour at 
the Abbey Theatre. It is certainly designed to 
comfort nationalists. Fifteen years absent from 
his parents in County Mayo, the Americanized 
, returns to the farm. He brings back a loud 
wife who totters round the place on high heels 
and almost faints at the sight of a cow in labour. 
es first half of the play Mr. Murphy has 
in playing off brassy American 
manners against the simple dignity 
of the country folk: then he re- 
veals that the son is a failure—his 
camera is hired, his cabin trunk 
pty, his New York apartment 
hovel shared with the P.R:s. 
—don’t emigrate to America: 
you lose your national character 
and you don’t even get rich. 
Mr. Murphy adds bait to this 
able by symbolizing Ireland in 
persons of two girls, one whom 
prodigal abandoned, the other 
whom his younger brother is per- 
waded to marry. Olive McFarland 
olay her with bewitching sim- 
y, and there was a good surly 
performanc by Harold Goldblatt 
as the father. Eddie Byrne snarled 
his way, Bogart-fashion, through 
the son’s lines: I would be inter- 
sted to see whether Mr. Murphy 
ote, ‘ Yeah’ as frequently as Mr. 
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was a noyel 
of George R. Foa’s pro- 


eeoliections-of his earlier 
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Billie Whitelaw as Sally Hardcastle in Love on the 
Dole on April 24 


thriller, Hour of the Rat, I was disappointed by 
Jon Manchip White’s Who Killed Menna Lor- 
raine? (April 21). The architect’s model wife has 
vanished; her country-mouse sister suspects 
murder and, sure enough, a battered corpse is 
unearthed. The opening scene, between the 
quiet, obsessive woman and a shy police inspec- 
tor held out a promise of originality, and 
throughout the play Mr. White touched on 
human issues such as police rivalry, and the 
mingled emotions of insecurity and arrogance 
in pursuing a suspect listed in Who’s Who. 
But he did no more than touch on them, 
and one was left with the feeling that they 
had been inserted as a little hard dramatic 


currency intended to lure the _ spectator 
into accepting a counterfeit plot of Grand 
Guignol extravagance. Zena Walker and 


Kenneth Griffith gave it some suspense, but 
that was a poor substitute for the characteriza- 
tion of their first dialogue. 

Pamela Fry’s Meeting with Fohnny (April 22) 
adopted the reverse procedure, opening with 
ominous threats of retribution and ending with 
a quiet statement on personal relationships. 
Locked in her room in dread of an avenging boy 
friend newly released from gaol, Christine finally 
meets him at a party and sheds both her terror 
and the influence of her vampire sister. Some- 
thing of value is buried in this little play; but 


Scene from The Country Boy on April 23, with (left to right) Harold Goldblatt 
as Tom Maher, Richard Burrell as Curly Maher, Elizabeth Begley as Mary Kate 


Maher, and Olive McFarland as Eileen Tierney 
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it is well hidden. The hysterical, cliché-ridden 
exposition all but obscures the fragment of truth - 
at the end. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Holy Uproar 


WILLIAM GOLDING is a novelist of great promise, 
some of whose books have been effectively 
adapted for radio. His own radio play Miss 
Pulkinhorn (Third, April 20) was strong steff, 
full of sin, threat, and atmosphere. One hopes 
he will persist in experimenting with the 
medium. It has been demonstrated that a 
cathedral is a satisfactery setting for murder, 
and that the hatred, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness let loose by theological differences between 
High and Low churchmen have considerable 
dramatic possibilities. 

Miss Pulkinhorn, a lady of strong evangelical 
convictions. and bullying political talents, has 
her domination of a cathedral challenged by an 
eccentric and possibly saintly ascetic with a 
special devotion to the Host. At the sight of 
the reserved sacrament he compulsively shouts 
‘Hosanna’, which she regards as indecent and 
idolatrous conduct liable to drag the Church of 
England back to kissing ‘the big toe of the 
Bishop of Rome’. Failing to persuade or nag 
the ecclesiastical authorities into suppressing 
this noisy mystic, she sets a trap for him—a 
light wrongly lit before an empty sacramental 
cupboard—and the shock duly kills him. Her 
guilt is known only to the cathedral organist, 
our narrator, a man of mild piety, embarrassed 
by the intensities of both extremists, who never- 
theless feels guilty because he failed to prevent 
their killing each other. 

The bishop concerned refuses to debate tran- 
substantiation with Miss Pulkinhorn—which I 
thought a pity because it must have left many 
listeners in the dark about the cause of the war 
and the reason why the trick with the light 
should kill the noisy worshipper. The cathedral 
sounds—organ, choir, snatches of services—were 
automatically moving; but I thought that the 
producer, David Thomson, overdid the fast 
steps and tapping stick of Miss Pulkinhorn and 
the shuffle and echoing shouts of the man. 
There was so much echo that one had to be told 
that he was shouting ‘Hosanna’, and at the 
crisis, when he collapsed, I was 
not sure what was happening. This 
was with a good set in a quiet 
cottage. 

Carleton Hobbs gave, as always, 
a beautifully intelligent perform- 
ance as the organist who saw it all 
but tried to avoid trouble. Indeed 
his management of the last section, 
which had little dialogue, almost 
made one feel that the whole thing 
might have been better as a read 
long short story. But this is unfair 
to Patience Collier, whose devout 
bigotry as Miss Pulkinhorn was 
alarmingly convincing, and to 
Hugh Burden as the man who 
conveyed surely his conviction that 
it was his duty to help the stones 
of the cathedral to cry out. Briefly, 
the play was good enough for me 
to want more precise theology and 
less narrated exposition, And 
though it got out of hand at times, 
the atmospheric sound was remark- 
able. 

The Queen -of Ireland, an 
original play for broadcasting by 
James Hanley (Third, April 19), 
was as battering as a stormy sea. 


Mr. Hanley is ait aibied as a Ove 
_ the tragic attitude to life who has written 


consisted primarily of the rememberings of an 
Irish seaman’s widow, her love and fears for 


realism and nobility about the life and death of — 
seafaring men and their families. This play 


her man, her half-knowledge of his life at sea 
and her mourning for his death. It was a tour 


Bullock’s biography. It proved, in fact, a fine 
excuse for appreciations of Bevin. Three men 
who knew him well (Sir Frederick Leggett, 


_ Morgan Phillips, and George Woodcock) dis- 


de force of writing, and of acting by Mary 


_-—s« OFarrell, Barry Keegan, and Dermot Kelly. 


aube normal Irish excess 


was tempered with irony and anticlimax. T re- 
member resisting and then giving in to the in- 


of Elizabethan. 
eloquence, laced as usual with biblical language, 


toxication of the incantation, and admiring in ~ 
sober moments some likely passages about the — 


slums, trams, and surrounding countryside of 
Liverpool. Whether we ought to put a heavy 
; duty on imported Irish literary spirits, I don’t 
B __ know. They are bad for critical detachment, but 
“Se protection probably would do no good. Anyway 


/ specifically as an Irish writer. 


The revival of Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde 


(Home, April 16) was pleasingly scarifying. It 
was also interesting to be reminded that Jekyll 
took to transcendental medicine and gave his 
naughty side a separate body out of sheer 


_ from the reporting of his minor vices. The 
Sage production rightly emphasized this moral and 
; Caledonian motive; and if it has prevented one 
lawyer from thinking that Stevenson’s myth has 
anything to do with schizophrenia, much good 
may have been done. 

oe Hearing the third episode of J. Maclaren- 
Ross’s The Doomsday Book (Light, April 18) 
made me decide to follow this violent, morbid, 
and highly mysterious affair closely. Effects 
sometimes blurred the dialogue, but pursuits 
_and unmaskings went at a great pace, and I shall 


- . ok 
7a need to know whether my suspicion of the hero’s 
3 


well-spoken friend is to be justified. 
eB cS" FREDERICK LAWS © 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Hindsight and Insight 


THIS HAS BEEN a week for looking back 
and for looking behind the scenes; and 
‘it began on Easter Monday, when the 

Home Service launched its Cavalcade of the 
: Fifties, a review of the highlights of entertain- 
‘ment of the last decade. The first programme 
covered 1950, and gave us a chance of hearing 
snatches from the current ‘ Crazy Gang’ show, 
“Much Binding in the Marsh’, ‘The Blue 
' Lamp’, and so on and so on, with general 
; comments from such pundits as Dilys Powell 


ra 


--—~— and _Ivor Brown. It was like one of Mr. Baily’s 
= _ ‘Scrapbooks’ translated into Shaftesbury 
— Avenue terms. Well, the old recipe made an 
oy” excuse for cooking up another hit parade. 


The following evening (Third Programme, 
| April 19), we had recollections of a higher 
4 _ order: ‘Into the Forties’, a literary miscellany 

~ compiled by Mr. John Lehmann, There must 
4 ' be few people better equipped than the editor 
q of New Writing to trace the trends #n our prose 
and poetry during the years of the second war; 
_ but, alas, a lot of knowledge can be a dangerous 
thing. It can, for example, make omissions very 
difficult. And Mr. Lehmann found it hard to 
a omit. He might have given us an illuminating 
straight talk; instead he tried to cram some 
twenty authors into a single programme of under 
an hour. And while we were inescapably moved 
by Dylan Thomas or certain passages from Mr. 
_ Graham Greene or Mr. Eliot the general i impres- 
_ sion was decidedly muddled. We were gazing 


formed a recognizable pattern. 
The Politics of the nineteen-forties and the 


‘cussed him with the author of the book; and 
“they showed again and again how familiarity 


with Bevin bred increasing admiration. Their 


admiration came over as they re-created this 


bulky and brilliantly versatile colossus. One has 
often wondered whether an orthodox education 
would have heightened Bevin’s powers; it was 
interesting to hear the question abruptly dis- 
missed. And this was probably right: perhaps 


. gramme was ostensibly a talk ee Mr: Alan oN 


Bevin was too versatile, original, and energetic . 


for academic training. As it was, he grasped 


_ facts with. such mastery that he could out-talk 


I had not previously thought of James Hanley > 


respectability and a wish to save his reputation ° 


Keynes on economy, and wind the most stub- 
born delegates round his fingers. He was not a 
lover of power, but he loved the benevolent uses 
of power, and he wielded extraordinary power 
with extraordinary effect. It would be good to 


‘hear more about this plebeian titan. Could we 


have a repeat of that candid portrait that was 
broadcast three years ago? 

If we always welcome an insight into the 
thoughts and actions of the famous, we are also, 
most of us, fascinated by the workings of the 
artist’s mind. Why did the poet come to write 


that particular poem at that particular moment 


in his life? Why did the artist paint that picture, 
and not another? What goes on, in every art, 
behind the scenes? This is not just curiosity, it 
is also the way to appreciate the arts much more 
completely. It was all to the good when on 
April 20 (Home Service) we were taken behind 
the scenes, and, indeed, on the scenes, at Pine- 
wood Studios. In the first of a new and 
promising series, ‘ Artists at Work’, we had an 
eye-witness account of the making of a film. 
The writer of ‘Peeping Tom’ told us how he 
had come to choose the subject, and the pro- 


ducer explained his conception of casting: 


“There aren’t big and small parts in a film, 
there are long and short ones . . .”. Actors, 
scene-hands, lighting assistants: we heard every- 
one. We were aware of the whole to-and-fro of 
the studio. It made a quite successful pen-and- 
tape experiment, though I wish we had also 
concentrated on the build-up of a single scene. 
What we needed, as the producer said at one 


moment in the script, was diamond point. We- 


needed a detailed lecture expliquée, with expla- 
nations from everyone concerned. If Mr. Dillon 
gives us a sequel on the making of a play, or 
the gestation of a novel, perhaps he might con- 
sider such an experiment. 

My tail-piece this week was ‘Hughenden 
Manor’ (Home Service, April 18). Audrey 
Russell is visiting the lesser-known museums in 
the south-east, and here she was pacing through 
the echoing Gothic Revival halls of Disraeli’s 
country seat. The basic idea of the series is excel- 
lent, and I was touched by the thought of the 
royal primroses rescued from Dizzy’s funeral 
and preserved, brown with age, under glass, for 
posterity. But oh! how heavily the facts were 
planted, the questions asked, and the responses 
given! We commentators, ma’am, should be 


_ more enthusiastic, more > spontaneous, and more 


AS into a kaleidoscope before the colours had — 


visual, 
JOANNA RICHARDSON 


MUSIC a 
Conductors and Composers 


JUST BECAUSE ORCHESTRAL MUSIC is 
still the staple diet of most radio listen- 
ers the programmes of orchestral con- 


certs tend, in spite of the most careful planning, 


' Davis really is, as has been claimed, 


_ palpable seriousness of intention and excelle 


> 


‘Fricker’s First Symphony was taxing to 


_at the Royal Festival Hall concert (not broadca 
- earlier in the week. 


radio or television. 


one. Not he week, t 
concert | in the Third Programme East 
Monday in which Colin Davis paced, th 
London Mozart Players, for example. It is n¢ 


every day that we can hear one of Stravinsky 


lesser-known scores (the charming, light-weigt 
Danses Concertantes) sandwiched between 
couple of Mozart symphonies. | 
This seemed like a Programme mete 1 
order for Davis. In fact, because it was musi 
for which he feels a special sympathy, it gav 
one the best possible opportunity of assessin 
both the virtues and the weaknesses of his cor 
ducting. The chief virtue, without a doubt, | 
rhythmic vitality, a vitality. based on the mo: 
detailed attention to phrasing. In this Be. 
n th 
Beecham tradition. There are few Sone cor 
ductors who have Sir Thomas’s gift of makin 
every part:of a score signify by ensuring that : 


As rhythmically alive, and the arrival of anothe 


is cause for rejoicing. 

Davis also devotes a great deal of | care to th 
internal balance of the music. There was hardl 
an inaudible detail in the Stravinsky, while i 
the Mozart (and notably i in the slow movemer 


of the E flat symphony) there were passage 


where the strings, muted as they are, had bee 
even too much subordinated to the woodwine 

e danger that goes with all this, of cours 
is that of fragmentation. Sir Thomas falls int 
this danger occasionally; Davis more often. Fe 
all the moments of illumination in this enjoyab! 
concert I did miss the sense of a firm controllin 
mind that sees the end of a movement 4 


implicit i in its beginning and shapes all the part 


in relation to the whole. Just because I admit 


Colin Davis’s work so much, I hope that he wi 


be able to add this architectural objectivity to hi 


3 already formidable armoury of talents. 


Two evenings later (April 20) Norman De 
Mar was conducting an even more enterprisi 
concert on the Home Service, including mus 
by Wolf, Kodaly, and Fricker. That he wz 
doing an immensely professional job of holdin 
the music together was obvious, but it was als 
obvious that the extremely free tonality 


utmost the strings of the B.B.C. Scottish Orche 
tra. But though this was little more than 
routine performance it was good to have 
chance of: hearing once more the work : wi 
which Fricker first made a real impact on th 
English musical scene. It was only ten years ag 
that this symphony had its premiére at Cheltey 
ham. It seems much longer, for there has been 
fairly steady stream of works since then, yet 
have an uncomfortable feeling that for ‘all 


‘ 


craftsmanship Fricker’s impact has faded rath 
than deepened. 
‘This is a point which must be left for di 
cussion on some future occasion, for two ne 
American works claim attention this week, C 
Saturday (April 23, Third) Aaron Copland co 
ducted the first performance in this country 
the orchestral suite drawn from his recent ope; 
The Tender Land. In style the music bears li 
resemblance to the early works he had given | 
Here there was none of tf 
almost obsessive contrapuntal working of shc 
motifs that once seemed a Copland finger-pr 
but something much closer to the expans: 
lyricism of Appalachian Spring. If the rest 
the opera is as readily enjoyable as these th 
excerpts I cannot imagine why we have mi 
already had a chance of hearing it, either | 


Having missed the original transmission (Ar 
21, Third) of Elliott Careih Second Stri 


——. iw a Tt 
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THE MONEY THAT CAME IN 


Proceeds from sales of oil and chemicals 
throughout the world, 
together with other receipts. £2,631 million 
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. » » AND WHERE IT WENT TO 


Operating and other expenses, including oil 


\ 


WxX> purchases, royalties paid to producer countries, 
} AY sone 
n> equipment, materials, salaries and wages. £1 5307 million 


Taxes to governments. £861 million 


5 
/ 


Capital expenditure and working capital. £396 million 


‘ 


ox AS 


Distributed as dividends to shareholders. £67 million 
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A YEAR'S FIGURES OF.GREAT INDUSTRY The year 1959 was one of continued expansion of 


activity for the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of companies, which has upwards of half a million share- 
holders. Group net income for the year was £176 million, which represents a return of 9% on the £2,020 
million total capital invested to earn this sum. : 

This is a summary, expressed in money terms, of the year’s operations worldwide of the Royal 
Dutch/Shell Group of companies. Proceeds from sales of oil and chemicals throughout the world, 
together with other receipts, came to £2,631 million. About half, £1,307 million, was taken up by operating 
i costs and other expenses, including oil purchases, royalties paid to producer countries, equipment, 
materials, salaries and wages. £861 million went in taxes to governments, wherever Group companies 
operate. 

An amount of £396 million went to maintain the business and to provide the facilities to meet 
increasing demand. This is the measure of Group capital expenditure and working capital needs for 
the production, transport, manufacturing and marketing of oil and chemicals. Dividends distributed to 
shareholders amounted to £67 million. 


... this was the world of SHELL in 1959 
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HOLIDAYS 


Our arrangements have something to offer to everyone:— 
THE ENTERPRISING in search of a stimulating holiday at 
exciting new centres (The Aeolian Islands, Ponza, Corsica, — 
Finland, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Mexico). =~ 
THE CONNOISSEURS who appreciate holidays planned with 
imagination. : ae peta oes 
PARENTS who have the health and enjoyment of their 
children in mind. mths . 
VULTURES FOR CULTURE who want to see, learn or practise 
their special interest. - “<% 
THE ENERGETIC who want to explore, climb, sail, walk, ski, 
play games. a i P 
THE SUNSHINE LOVERS whose pleasure lies in basking in — 
_ Southern Sunshine. ef ; ; sa 
THE BARGAIN HUNTER who appreciates value for money. 


ERNA LOW 


47 (LR) OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
KENsington 0911 and 8881 ¥ 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD DELEGACY > 


— ‘ : FOR EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
ag : : SUMMER SCHOOL IN SCIENCE, 26 July- 
a } <al 9 August, 1960, to be held in Queen’s College, 
: Oxford-& University Science Depts. Laboratory 
; & field courses of study for 1 or 2 weeks in 
, ' : B U I L D I N G Chemistry (Modern Analytical Techniques), 


Biochemistry, Microbiology & Living Organ- 


7 
’ SO CIETY isms, special weekend courses in Radio- 
s , Chemistry & Viruses, & a lecture course on 


—— ee 
> 


Aspects of Modern Chemistry. The courses 
. ESTABLISHED 1880 are given by lecturers & demonstrators from 
" ne ies ee Inorganic pe tys Metal- ms 
: las tay iati urgy, Biochemistry, Zoology, omparative : 
& Members of Building Societies Association Anatomy, praenicune: Pathology, & the Be a. man of 
» yson Perrins & Clarendon Laboratories; sea : ie" 
Ps Assets £2 800 000 attention is paid to students’ preferences in disti n ct ion by ; 
a 3 ? . individual work. The programme should be ; . th ; : t 
4 R $102 000 of interest to teachers of science, scientists a wearing e mos ; 
bs e technicians engaged in industry, members o ar ei . y 5a . 
Ee mache es as adult ae & others who wish i extend distinctive of ties— : 
their knowledge & understanding of science. p Sep : 
SHARES ==. 32% Fee £10 per week inclusive (reduced rate for ’ Ti Sone 
q : students from certain adult classes £7.7.0); 
SHARES -- - 4% weekend courses: Viruses £3.5.0, Radio- 
(FIXED TERM) Chemistry £4.17.6. 
ca Full particulars from the Secretary, Oxford 
2 DEPOSITS 31 Unix. Delegecy for ere Mugs Sais 
Patty = = 977 Rewley House, ellington Square, Oxford. | 
: az Telephone: Oxford 57203. : | 
DEPOSITS - - 33% 


a MUNROSPUN tie, pos 
Ideal for business 
and leisure wear. 
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_ Society paying Income Tax) 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS’ 
: . ASSOCIATION 


THIRD ya 
BOOK FAIR % 
: vane 8 
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These rates are payable to 
individuals and not to limited 
companies 
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GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY, 


22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX Sponsored by the ABA and the 


National Book League 


1. Please forward particulars and Balance Sheet 


See the latest range 
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Miss. .:.3. epaacacepauene Teaeeaeihe Wasa sabaveusencagabetsess - % ae ee , 
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10 MINUTES’ HOLIDAY A DAY 


EXPERIENCE THE JOY OF REAL RELAXATION! 


How difficult it is to Relax completely . . . it almost seems 
, impossible . . . and yet, thanks to a wonderful new invention, there I[S away. ~ 
arenes bee ae women, sportsmen, entertainers, housewives, all suffering from the overstrain 
of modern life, can revive by reclining for only 10 minutes on the RELAXATOR, The 
cag cursing 9 2 designed to produce the perfect p 
position for complete and utter relaxation—the head FA i : 
lower than the feet, the body inclined back- A rane £8 5 12 5 6 
wards in the proper curve—restoring the including delivery charge) 
(Mattress available, if 
oR required, at extra cost) 


at any good. outfitter 


Penne eenecereresenesnsaseenes Preteeriteter eri rtt aeeeeneee | 


YY ew, 4 good buy at under 10/-. 


ALL GENUINE MUNROSPUN 
TIES CARRY THIS LABEL 


tf ft 


: RapenonaR = 


rapid circulation of the bloodstream, 
creating a feeling of cheerful well- 
being. The impression of per- 

manent weariness disappears. 


- Write for details to Sole Manufacturers: 
LODGE (Equipment) LTD. 
(Dept. R), West Molesey, Surrey 


| Ideal for 
House or Garden 


u Tepeie Bag ees ork 
Ss t after the ype which was probably un- 
tunate. Carter, on the evidence of his first 
uartet and his piano sonata, which are almost 
only works of his that we know in this 
ntry, is a real composer but singularly lack- 
g in that apparent spontaneity that is the hall- 
of a first-rate one. This is not just a matter 
the complexity of his idiom; it comes rather 
ore, I think, from the fact that each of his 
orks seems (to judge by his own descriptions 
them) to arise from his fascination with a 


WJ AG 

‘IT SHOULD BE understood that 

I do not seek recognition as a 
ymposer for I am somehow ashamed of admit-— 
g to my composing activities. This is under- 
pati: since, while for others it isa straight- 
Irward matter, a duty and their life’s purpose, 
f me it is a relaxation, a pastime and an in- 
gence which distracts me from my principal _ 
iork—my Professorship and Science’. Writing — 
s to a friend, Alexander Borodin, Professor 
PO rcanic Chemistry at the Medico-Surgical 
icademy, St. Petersburg, explains his life-long 
mateur and dilettante status as a musician and 
pee atin for the fact that some of 
is later works were left unfinished, which has 
n been put down to typical Russian indol- 
ace. Throughout his life music had to play a 
ibordinate part to his scientific pursuits, and 
onsidering the conscientiousness and enthus- 
ism with which he applied himself to his pro- 
sssorial duties, his complete lack of musical 
ining and the fact-that his devoted but hypo- 
ondriac wife severely limited the hours during 
hich he could work at the piano, it is amazing 
.w much was written of such consistently high 


ality. 
Apart from the invaluable guidance which he 
is to get from Balakirev, Borodin’s musical 
struction consisted only of some lessons on the 
iano, flute and ’cello. This may sound impres- 
e but in fact he never succeeded in mastering 
ny one of these instruments, and in any event 
_ hardly begins to explain how he was able 
achieve the individuality and assurance of 
yle which was later to exert marked influence 
a the yours Debussy, Ravel, Sibelius, and 


F lowever, when the right moment came even 
imperfect instrumental ability was to stand 
im in good stead and lead to his first con- 
atrated efforts at composing. This was in 1859 
. as a prize student he was: sent by his 
tific Academy to complete his training at 
berg. Until then, for want of leisure 
stimulating musical atmosphere, Borodin’s 
as even the most amateur composer can 
ly be said to have begun, since he had no 
to his credit than four songs (three with 
0 obbligato) and an attractive set of varia- 
on a Russian folk-song for String Trio 
n in 1855. 
| arriving in Heidelberg, however, he was 
m drawn into its thriving amateur chamber- 
i circle, and since the piano never attracted 
it is not surprising that it was to the field 
r music that he instinctively turned 
st. Sad which belong to this period 
= written when he went on to Italy 
ed an peecene preparation 


ymbe: 


ot — 


aie ner aeyets rpeblem, rather than the 
problem’s arising from the nature of the original 
musical impulse. Composers can be misleading 
about their own music, of course, yet this per- 
formance by the Juilliard Quartet, magnificently 
assured as it was, tended to confirm my feeling 
that this is essentially a craftsman’s music. 
Imagination is there, but it shows itself rather 
in the handling of particular compositional situ- 
ations (the cadenzas linking the movements, for 
example) than in the conception of the work as 
a whole. Yet in fairness to Carter I must say 


for the larger works which he was to embark on 
after his crucial meeting with Balakirev in the 
autumn of 1862; and although they cannot com- 
pare with his mature chamber music, they are 
without exception well written, melodious and 
attractive, while one or two are of considerable 
accomplishment and value. 

Dates and chronology are sadly lacking when 
we come to discuss the works in question and 
can but be largely hypothetical. For instance, 
we can only assume that Borodin probably had 
neither the incentive nor the time for original 
composition during his first winter abroad, and 
that the Quartet in D for flute, oboe, viola, and 
*cello, which is an arrangement of the two move- 
ments of Haydn’s Piano Sonata in D with two 
short original middle movements, is a typical 
example of the arrangements of classical works 
for chamber ensembles which he is known to 
have made at this time. One of the earliest 
Heidelberg works is the ’Cello Sonata in C 
minor, the three movements of which are based 
on a fugue theme from Bach’s G minor Violin 
Sonata, but this is in no way a mere arrange- 
ment but an original work built round a given 
theme—a procedure which is developed further 
in the first movement of the A major String 
Quartet. The unfinished String Trio in G is a 
rather pale work, and of its two movements it 
is the second which is most striking on account 
of its almost Beethovenian angularity and con- 
trapuntal complexity. 

In the mellifluous unfinished Piano Trio in D 
the influence of Mendelssohn is so strong that 
it was probably written during the first year at 
Heidelberg. It has three extant movements— 
Allegro con brio, Romance (Andante), Inter- 
mezzo (Tempo di minuetto), and was. clearly 
intended to have a finale. Several passages tempt 
one to style it a pot-pourri on themes from the 
Songs without Words, so heavily does Borodin 
lean on his musical idol of the time—the long 
piano solo at the beginning of the Romance, for 


~ instance, has more than a spiritual affinity with 


No. 4 of that collection. Nevertheless, here 
Borodin has produced a work far removed from 
the customary academic and derivative first 
attempts of a young composer. As always, it is 
well written for the medium employed (although 
Borodin must have been a better cellist than he 
would have us suppose if he ever coped 
with the high tessitura of his ’cello part) and 
the scoring and texture, if not the actual thema- 
tic material, are already characteristic of the 
composer. 

But perhaps Borodin’s greatest achievement of 
this period is the String Sextet in D minor, 
written as he said ‘to humour the Germans’. 
The first of the work’s two movements is a 


DAVID LLOYD-JONES 


that several of my colleagues have found that 
this cerebral impression vanishes on better 
acquaintance with the music. Let us hope at any 
rate that thi§ will be among the works included 
in the summer series of Thursday concerts, 
which is to consist of recordings drawn from the 
programmes heard during the first part of the 
year. Which gives me a belated opportunity to 
mention the exceptionally musical performance 
of Pierrot Lunaire directed by John Carewe in 
the previous ‘ Thursday Concert’ (Third, April 
14); this too must certainly be repeated. 
JEREMY NOBLE 


Borodin’s Early Compositions 
By 


7 The Piano Trio in D will be broadcast at 11.06 p.m. on Wednesday, May 4 (Home) 


lyrical yet energetic sonata-form Allegro which 
is considerably indebted to the Mendelssohn of 
the Octet, even to the extent of having a ro- 
mantic “feminine? second subject, a feature 
which Borodin was later to make his own. 
Throughout the movement he shows complete 
mastery over the by no means easy six-part 
writing and it more than makes up with crafts- 
manship for what it lacks in originality. On the 
other hand both virtues are to be found in the 
second movement which in its way is a little 
masterpiece. As with the early Trio it is cast in 
theme-and-variation form but in this case it is 
doubtful whether the theme is an actual folk- 
song—more probably it was written according to 
Russian folk-song pattern, for Borodin rarely 
uses actual folk material. He follows the old: 
Glinka procedure of presenting his theme in 
both original and altered forms against different 
harmonic backgrounds and in varied scoring 
(inevitably this includes his favourite pizzicato 
variation). In this movement the process is 
carried further by modulating within a varia- 
tion and by melting one variation into another 
imperceptibly. The whole movement is scarcely 
five minutes long yet within its small framework 
it passes through a variety of moods, and 
although the work is probably incomplete it 
forms a most fitting and effective close. 

In these works it ig not so much the actual 
musical utterance which announces the future 
nationalist. composer (for this is often too 
heavily flavoured with some guiding influence) 
as his feeling for form, instrumental colour, and 
his innate understanding of the principles of 
musical structure and momentum. The in- 
fluence of Mendelssohn on Borodin, which was 
at its height at the beginning of his German stay 
and still in evidence in the Tarantelle for piano 
duet written in Italy in 1862, can be appreciated 
when we compare their love of classical forms, 
bright optimistic and evocative melodies, clear 
and effective part-writing with a special em- 
phasis on colour, and a predilection for fast and 
light scherzi. 

Soon, however, a nostalgia for his home- 
land brought with it a deeper national 
consciousness and renewed his old admiration 
for Glinka. This change of heart is clearly seen 
in the finest product of his pre-Balakirev period, 
the Piano Quintet in C minor written in the 
summer of 1862, which can rightly be called 
the first work of his maturity. This is fortunately 
published in the West, and it is to be hoped that 
the Russians will soon reprint the other early 
compositions .mentioned above, for many an 
ensemble, professional or amateur, would find 
admirable material in. such attractive—yet for 
the most part technically—unexacting works. 
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ments in interpretation would meet the case. 
_ Dean Buckland’s inconsiderate observation, that 
if God created the world in 4004 B.c. He must 


have created fossils then too, caused immense 
alarm until it became acceptable that the ‘ days’ 
of the first chapter of Genesis should be reinter- 
preted as geological epochs—an interim solution, 
but a hopeful precedent for evolution. 

Whether in his heart of hearts Wilbertorce 


believed that it would always be possible to 


maintain. the plenary literal inspiration of the 
Bible we cannot of course say. But although he 


always required his ordination candidates to 


declare their belief that the Bible was the Word 


_of God, and not merely that it contained it, he 


was apparently more ready than men of the 
jot-and-tittle school to accept the variety of 
levels of inspiration within it. Perhaps his public 
conservatism concealed more sympathy with 


incipient biblical criticism than we should have 


imagined: for the gravamen of his complaints 


against Colenso and the other innovators was 


that they used their ecclesiastical position to 
teach, or speculate on, doctrines opposed to 
those of the Church. He was willing, and fre- 


- quently said so, to allow his clergy generous 


latitude in their private opinions so long as in 


public they held to the doctrines of the Church. 


Here he was more realistic than we may care 
to admit. Obviously, private speculation is profit- 
less unless it receives the discipline of more or 
less public discussion; but there must be a 


distinction between public discussion confined 


to experts and one into which the general public 


THE FINAL of the inter-university 
‘quiz’ was suitably contested by 


é ithe two pairs hs had shown most expertise in 


the previous rounds: Mr. J. D. Kendal and Mr. 


R. J. Payne of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
Mr. P. J. Rimmer and Mr. M. S. Buckley of 
~ Christ Church, Oxford. The players began by 
“answering five questions, 


all -relating to the 
following hand: 


@AK9832 WAJ6 4 &AT72 
This hand is held by South, the dealer, not 


vulnerable against vulnerable opponents, In each 
case South has opened One Spade. 


_ - SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
(1). iS be No No 
mets) .03, 8S 2D No No 
Double No 2H No 
pads 
é)) 1S No 2C No 
; > : é 
(4) 1S% No 2H No | 
i ? 
(5) sal ieee 9 Se No No 
aa ? 


_ These were the answers adjudged best: 
me) Double: with four quick tricks and pre- 
_paredness for any response, including a pass of 


Ta yas " A ; 
ry attained its: modern complexity, and a knowledge 
vas of the Bible and the classics was held sufficient 
“to qualify a man to share in theological dis- _ 
; eee had proved itself, eae answer > 
_ obviously little. But for us the possibilities a 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


cussion, while even less was enough to admit 


“anyone to ecclesiastical controversy. Wilberforce 


recognized this, and acted within this framework 
in order to preserve it: if the laity were to retain 


‘their right to share in discussion, they had to - 


be warned off matters they could not understand. 
Science has since become intolerably obscure, 
and efforts have to be made to explain it to the 
outsider. Likewise, in theology, the layman is 


_ bewildered, and leaves discussion to the experts; 
this may be the price of progress, ‘but human’ 


values were involved in Wilberforce’s behaviour 
which have not always been so jealously guarded 
since. Perhaps, too, there was a germ of sincerity 


in his frivolous readiness, if Darwin made out 


his case, that ‘we should, with the character- 
istic humility of science, acknowledge our un- 
suspected cousinship with the mushrooms’. By 
1869 he was declaring that although biblical 
revelation and scientific discovery might appear 
contradictory, it was our duty to test and hold 
on to both until the fuller vision of God should 
reconcile and transcend them. 

His critics can plausibly accuse Wilberforce 
of inculcating a species of clerical ‘ double- 
think’; what I have tried to question is the 
assumption upon which that accusation is based. 
He would be a brave man who fed a country 
congregation on J, E, P, D, and Q; he would 
be an unwise man, and possibly also an uncharit- 
able one. Yet in honesty he would have to seek 
to communicate to his hearers something of the 


- 


Inter-University Bridge ‘Quiz’—Final 
and TERENCE REESE ie ze 


the double, this is better than Two Spades, 


which scored a consolation mark. 


~ (2) Two Spades: partner’s bid was eed and 


South should not leave him in what may be a 

weak four-card suit. 
(3) Three Spades: 

‘Spades, which can spoil slam prospects, for over 


this call partner will not rebid a good club suit. - 


(4) Now an exploratory bid of Three Clubs, 
forcing in this sequence, is best. Consolation for 
Four Hearts. — 


(5) That a double is better than Three Spades _ 


(consolation mark) was shown when the hand 
‘actually occurred. North had a void in spades 
and K 10 x x x x of hearts. He passed Three 
Spades, and Four Hearts would have been easy. 

With never more than-a point separating the 


| pairs, they finished level with 13 each out of 20 


on this part of the ‘quiz’, The next test was 


to bid the following hands, dealt by East at 


game all: 

WEST EAST 
4952 @K1043 _ 
¥ A104 ¥OJ98 
@A2 384 ; 
&KQJ83 & A107 


Best is 3 N.T. Three Hearts, Two Hearts and 


Three Clubs were marked at 5 out of 10, Four 


leader of Anglicanism, against foes within ar 


consolation for Four | 


duties are clearly much different. iy 

} Another, more cynical, comment on t 
Bishop’s behaviour is” not without ‘substanc 
Perhaps, it may be said, his orthodoxy | w 


: neither as profitless nor as inopportune as v 
imagine. To champion the authority of the Bib 


would please both the Evangelicals, who he 
thought him a Puseyite in disguise, and tl 
Anglo-Catholics, who could not understand h 


~ Jukewarmness towards them. The reconciliatic 


of these two warring groups. would be as ben 
ficial for the Church as it would be welcon 
to the Bishop. There was no one else who. cou 
do this instead of Wilberforce, and this mu 
have been decisive in his mind. Happy isd 


-man whose duty corresponds with his inclin 


tions: the Bishop was reconciled with Lo; 
Shaftesbury and Dr. Pusey, and there was 
decade of comparative peace in the Chure 
during which Wilberforce stood out as the mor 


without. — 

But I think we should be: oh Wilberfo 
an injustice if we concluded that self-advanc 
ment was his only or primary motive. His re 
concern was to preserve the Bible as a guarant 
of the participation of the laity in the religio 
life. of England; and it was his tactics, not f 
motives, which have produced the antagonis 
between religion and science which we all lame 

ah hird. Erogrammde 


Hearts at 4. The Cambridge pare bid“; 
WEST _ . ~ EAST 
Mr. Kendal 4 Mr. Payne 
i= “ No J > 
YC “its 1H 
De - ZS 
ott an + Noi. 


Having a diamond stop, West might. d 
introduced 2 N.T. on the third round. Howe: 
his team picked up a point on Oxford: 2 


WEST EAST | 
Mr. Rimmer Mr. ‘Buckley 
—.. No ve 
Le ~ “gl EE 
2H 2S oars 
aC iy og i aes ees 
4H Ne ¥ i 


aed That was peut out BS the - ie 
question: What are ‘the chances of making - 
aac ack with the gen et. bor 


‘sation Bane * Sought must have not more | 
three cards of the suit, ee 

_ Both pairs scored 8 out of 10 0 

tion, leaving Cambridge the | winners 
lent contest by, 2 26, [oats % 25, : 


ae or in all ‘sorts of. 
ns with each other, so the 
tations is rather like a “football 
The selection and mixing takes less than 
ute. : 

far as the different types of paint are con- 


‘istants in coat, eggshell and flat finishes, and you can also 


“get “plastic emulsion paint. The tinting colours 
in the machine work with all these types of 
Paint, and the same setting produces exactly the 
‘same shade whichever type of finish you have 
‘chosen. This is a big advantage where, for 
example, you may want the woodwork and the 
_ walls to have a different finish but the colours 
to be an exact match. As each shade is actually 
made in the shop there is never any fear of 
the shade you want being out of stock. 
DaAvip ROE 


Pray to take — 
. But, if among them you > 
Senge are” looking — 


hat ered ae y 
mack there are about ten cinder 
ach con’ ya different ti colour. When — 
have chosen the shade you want, the shop | 
Flan a la Parisienne 
For 4 to 6 persons, take: 
3 Ib. of plain flour, — 
4 oz. of caster sugar, 
4 eggs 
2 pts. of boiled milk, flavoured with vanilla 
1% oz. of melted butter 
Put the flour in a mixing bowl, and make a 
little well in the middle of the flour. Into the 
well put the sugar. Break the eggs over the 


ee ie Rac Ganeiniis the pee 
hice atta ng ge ‘control aoe to 


i 


eae aiw 4 Up By Andreas 


"Prizes Ga the first three correct solutions opened): 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. -Tespectively 


ase 


book tokens 


n aaa. ns post ‘on ‘Thursday, May 5. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
ing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
45) marked. ‘ Crossword ” -in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 
~ _ words the Editor’ s decision is final 


a =F ; = 
unclued | lights have something in. common; one is 15. Tear away the prices; they’ ve altered (6) 
sed. Other clues are normal, 7 7 16. Customary place to visit on the continent (6) 
: 17. Goddess might be made to be living (7) 
1 - CLUES_—ACROSS | ' - ‘48%. Trace in explosive weapon (7) 


_ 20. He would be better employed on a gun (S) 
; 21. Nothing fast smelling here (5) 
” ‘ , tae 22. The language of a boy in love (6) 
: 25. Strip half a monkey Q) 
26. Tasteless version of ‘ The Taming of the Shrew” 
« 


28. This used to provide rfrotection for English and 
American soldiers (4) 
29. Gipsy will return in the morning (3) 
32. You name the coin (3) 
33. Take three-quarters of a Hebrew measure and 
half an 2vil sign (4) 
The dog has come back; he wants a plaited 
- fillin: S 
37. Pup wi with a quiet kind of cloth (4) 
39. They may be in the road though the road may 
be to them (5) 
43. Request we turned and left aside (3) 
47, The type of courage that will never change (5) 
. Measure one can’t consider as beaming forth (7) 
54. oo to part of the process of making money 


56. In charge in a dish that is plaited (7) 

57. Snake that can’t quite fly (3) 

59. Make a change but not now (5) 

60. Shepherd's pipe—for some of the goats pre- 
sumably (3) 

61. In Spain a horse can get rourid two directions 
at once (5) 

68. Bottom of the class (3) 


DOWN 


2. Interweave ruddiness with a kind of ochre (6) 
3. > Eastern drinker will have to pay the fine 


o : = 
£ 


t 


kM al al aa li 


4 


A ae (ee 


a 


we ee 


4 
Onan 


G. The imsect attendant will sit back (6) 
Live in sin (4) 
8. A tailless fowl has no tail. That’s good (3) 
10. Consider part of the vases to be full (6) 
Al. Wild ruler with no alternative but to build again 


T 


18. This belongs to us in the provinces (4) 
MM. How Ann will eat a West African animal (7) 
. Severe change in the rise of the tide (S) 
Customary like English compared with mice (5) 
24. This began as one precious metal though it may now 
. another (3) 


Peneeseneeeeceaeeeeseeeerenee be. 


“sugar, ray ee ats as you aa: the. elt 
butter. When this is done, stir in th milk 


a hot oven (400° F., “Reg. 6) = 45 mete 


are 90 cer cerned, you can obtain gloss-finish and under- 


— Today’ (Home Service) 


Serve it cold, sprinkled with caster sugar. , 
MariE-JEANNE— Today” 


~Notes on Contributors 


CRANFORD PRATT (page 739): Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, Toronto | 
University; formerly Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, McGill University, 
Montreal; author (with S. J. Frankel) of | 
Muncipal Labour Relations in Canada 


CHRISTOPHER MARTIN (page 742): Director 


of Studies of the Hansard Society for Par- | 
liamentary Government; co-editor of Prism 


(an Anglican monthly magazine) 


JorEL HURSTFIELD (page 747): Professor of 
Modern History, University College, 
London; author of The Queen’s Wards 


A. J. MARSHALL (page 754): shortly to take 
up the Chair of Biology at Monash Uni- 
versity, Melbourne, Australia; author of 
Men and Birds of Paradise, Australia 
Limited, Bower Birds, etc. 


Rev. RONALD PuGH (page 760): Curate of 
St. Michael All Angels, Bournemouth 


27. His cent may be strong (7) 

30. It’s made from coarse cloth of a British animal (4) 

34. Where the 39A man may well live (8) 

36. Uncle in time will remember (3) 

87. Let this bumper pass to make us more than merry (6) 

40. Other birds rise when this one dives (4) 

42. A close ally but of lousy birth (3) 

45. Expose hemp to moisture (3) 

49. Scots foretell spring for England (4) 

52. This gas is never om (4) 

55. The snares-to catch a wild swarm of insects (4) 

57. on 3 worthless woman has lost the pledge and gets the 
£ack (3) 


58. He can partly account for the female of the species (3) 


1. Adelaide. 6. Die Un- 


Across: 
terscheidung. 11. Der Lindenbaum, 12. Erlafsee. 13. Suleika. 


The titles of the songs are: 


16, Geheimnis, 18. An die Apfelbiume. 19. An den Tod. 
20. Liebestandelei. 21. An die Natur. 23. Der Tod Oscars. 
26. Fischerweise. 29. Der Geistertanz. 30. Am Fenster. 32, 
L’incanto degli occhi. $3. Pause. 34. Die Nacht. 36. Der 
Rattenfinger, 87. Der Fischer. 38. An Laura. 39. Die 
Forelle. 40. Gute Nacht. 41. Nachtstiick. 42. Wiegenlied. 
48. Der Neugierige. 44. Die Gestirne, 47, Der Alpenijiger. 
52. Heidenréslein, 54, Cronnan. 56. Die junge Nonne. 59. 
Frihlingstraum. 60. Der Abend. 61R. Erntelied. 62. 
Minnelied. 63. Der Schmetterling, 64. Sei mir gegriisst. 
Down: 1, Der Doppelganger. 2. Lied. 3. Liane, 4. Der Ein- 
same, 5. Die Nacht. 6. La Pastorella. 7, Gondelfahrer. 8. 
Trinklied, 9, Im Frihling. 10. Die Vogel. 13. Skolie. 14. 
Die liebliche Stern. 15. Blanka. 17. Auf dem Wesser zu sin- 
gen. 22. Der Wanderer. 24. Erstarrung. 25. Des Miidchens 
Klage. 27. Die Gestirne, 28. Fischerweise. 30. An Sie. 310, 
Naturgenuss. 34. Die Sterne, $5. Erlafsee. 38. Nachtviolen. 
39. Der Schafer und der Reiter, 40. Nacht und Triume. 
45. Die Spinnerin. 46U. In der Ferne. 48. Der Sanger. 49. 
Der Musensohn, 50. Punschlied. 51. Der Abend. 53, Alinde. 
55. Tranenregen. 57. Selige Welt. 58. Der Atlas. 


F. Hudd (Hastings); 2nd prize: Edgar 
Miss M. Cornwall 


Ist prize: 
Baker (Norwich); 3rd prize: 
(Edinburgh, 4) 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities, Moreover under 
experienced and systematic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 


some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. These Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers. correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Moderate fees: instalments. More than 
15.000 Successes at London University 
examinations alone from 1947. 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 
exam.,) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L.67) Hills Road, Cambridge 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted toedilorsona15% of salesbasis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS, to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 2! yearswehavebeen receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
tead are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearned. 

The Professional Touch is FREE from 


Dept. 32 
BRITISH INSTITUTE 
‘of 


FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 
Chronicle House - Fleet St- London-EG4 


THE LISTENER 


TO THOSE WHO WANT TO WRITE 


To those who want to write—‘ Don’t Keep on Alone Too Long” 
This sound advice has brought many to the LSJ and has saved them 
months and years of fruitless effort. Don’t let your talent become 
blunted by months of discouragement, The LSJ—founded by Lord 
Northcliffe 40 years ago—can shorten the road. 

At the LSJ you are coached individually. You can begin earning 
quite eatly in your Course and you will also acquire an asset of 
inestimable value—a mind that does not vegetate. 

Wherever you live you can study with the LSJ—Stories, Articles, 
Poetry, Radio, TV Plays, Literature, History. Write now to the 
School for free advice and book. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1 Gro 8250 
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GENERAL 


CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


The Certificate is the open door to caree 
University, professional, and commercial. U.C. G 
with over seventy years’ successful experience 
teaching by post, prepares for the examinations 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ., a 
all other Boards. Reasonable fees; instalment 
Free re-preparation in the event of failur 
Textbook library. Single subjects may be take 
@ Write for PROSPECTUS containing fy 
particulars of Courses, Tutors, fees, spec 
features, etc., free on request to the Registra 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


Save more than half the cost with amazing Futni-Kit { 


SUPERB, 20D ORK 
BOOKCASE WITH SLIDING 


GLASS DOORS 
( Algo available in Solid Walnut or Mahogany ) 


Bookcases 
Bureau Bookcases 


Coffee, TV and 
Occasional Tables 


Record Cabinets 
China Cabinets 
Bedside Cabinets 
Kitchen Cabinets 
Needlework 
Cabinets 
Bathroom 
Cabinets 
Tea Trolleys 
Nests of Tables 
Standard Lamps 
An Entire Range 
of Unit Furniture 
Kitchen Furniture 
etc., etc. 


a OF MOREY OR REPLACEMERT 
a apa ll ay Te 


ae 
A SOLID ONE INCH OAK 


us {7 is (Laminated Back) 
= Ss 
EX-WORKE 


HEAVY SLIDING 
SUPERB QUALITY—an unheard-of price! 


NS GLASS DOORS 
Free Book ONE example of the pounds you save with 


Furni-Kit—a complete outfit of satin-smooth 
shows you parts ready to click together with press-stud 
how to ease. Direct to your homeata real do-it-your- 
save self price and guaranteed by the independent 


Good Housekeeping Institute. CHILD’S 
PLAY TO ASSEMBLE. Send now for the 
; Furni-Kit book—treal photos, easy terms, a 
; wonderful range ... all you want to know 


| —FREE. 
POST COUPON NOW! 


Please send me FREE illustrated catalogue 


a -ADDRESS®). ccc st 


Pounds 


ee ee a i a ae 


- FURNI-KIT - 


(Dept. LT/7)29, WRIGHT'S LANE, LONDON, W.8. gy 
Se SSR RRBs | 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyiord Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1,—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1.—April 28, 1960. ; 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cours 
is the most efficient, the most economical a 
the most convenient means of preparing fd 
General Certificate of Education and Preli 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ¢ 
ternal London University Degrees; for Ci 
Service, Local Government and commerci 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, A 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Person 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, ctd 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exa 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSE 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successf 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fee 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE q 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/ 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C 


Start Writing 
NOW 


Now is the time to take up writing— 
most enjoyable and profitable of hobbies. 
There is a wide scope for the new writer 
and rates of payment are steadily rising. 


Wherever you live you can con- 
tribute to the Press, and you can 
devote to writing as little or as much 
of your time as you like. 


The R.I. courses—widely recom- 
mended—have enabled students to sell 
articles, short stories, etce., to 1,750 
journals. 


If you want training that matches 
your enthusiasm—personal tuition 
by successful writers—send today to 
The Regent Institute (Dept: LJ/41), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a free 
copy of “How to Succeed asa Writer” 
—without obligation. 


mL CHAPLETTE 


Your 
piano 
taken 

in part 
exchange, 


Easy 
payments £ 2 0 9 


as used by the 


Please write for details and nearest stockist 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


